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A DAY AMONG THE DAIRIES. 


Durie the past month we spent a few days 
among the dairy farmers of Herkimer County. 
The northern counties of this State are justly cel- 
ebrated for the excellence of their cheese, and 
Herkimer holds the first rank among her sister 





counties. 

We had supposed that the excellence of Herki- 
mer County cheese was due in a good degree to 
the excellence of the rich natural pastures of this 
district; but, while this is doubtless the case to 
some extent, the pastures, generally, were by no 
means of unusual excellence. True, we did not 
visit the best portions of the county, yet we are 
constrained to believe that there is room for great 
improvement in the management of the pastures 
of this far-famed dairy district. Much may be done 
—and considerable has already been done—by top- 
dressing. Muck of excellent quality is easily acces- 
sible, and we believe those who have used it, either 
composted with ashes, lime and salt, or with bara 
yard manure, find it exceedingly beneficial. The 
old pastures are generally considered to afford the 
sweetest herbage, and they may unquestionably be 
kept up by the use of top-dressings, without break- 
ing up and re-seeding. 

Here, as elsewhere, there is room for improve- 
ment in the selection of grass seeds. Timothy, or 
herds-grass, is most excellent, but there is no rea- 
son why we should confine ourselves to this single 
grass in re-seeding. In old pastures there is a 
great variety of grasses, and this is one reason of 
their superiority, and it would be well to take a 
hint from nature in the formation of our pastures. 

The numerous small streams in some sections 
afford easy facilities for irrigation, but with a few 
There 
can be no doubt that, by a simple process of irri- 
gation, the produce of hay.on many farms might 


exceptions, no advantage is taken of them. 


be doubled,—and the main item of expense on 


for the winter months. On making this observa- 
tion to a farmer, he replied: “Yes; you have tu 
have a fork in your hand all the year round, either 
pitching hay into the barn, or pitching it out.” 

There is some attention paid to the cultivation 
of root crops. Nowhere have we seen better ruta- 
bagas, though carrots seem to be the favorite crop. 
We did not see a single plot of mangel wurzels. 
Corn for fodder is grown to a considerable extent. 
Oats are very extensively grown, and here, as 
everywhere this season, the crop is very heavy. 
Buckwheat was formerly grown more extensively 
than at present. It is thought to impoverish, or 
“sour” the land. 

We heard it remarked by an intelligent farmer, 
that the scil was deteriorating, and he thought the 
census would show a diminished productiveness, 
Be this as it may, there is no necessity for such a 
result, and we feel sure that the intelligent dairy- 
men of this district will devise means to keep up 
the fertility of their farms. The soil is not exhaust- 
ed, But in agriculture we are either improving or 
retrograding. Wecan seldom remain stationary. 
The trouble at present is that we run over too 
much land. Our operations must be more concen- 
trated. Cultivate the land better, keep more stock, 
feed higher, make more and richer manure, and the 
land will be more productive. This can be done, 
and done with profit. We were surprised at the 
small number of cows kept on a given quantity of 
land. Cheese commands a good price, and we are 
confident a higher system of feeding might be in- 
troduced with profit. 

The process of making cheese here adopted is 
admirable for its simplicity and dispatch, as com- 
pared with that practiced in Cheshire and other 
districts in England. The -night’s milk is placed in 
the cheese-vat, and kept as cool as possible. After 
the morning’s milk is added, the whole is raised to 
the proper temperature—either by heating a portion 





these dairy farms is to provide hay or other fodder 


of the morning’s milk, or, what is better, by applying 
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steam to the bottom of the tin milk-vat. Sut- 
ficient rennet is then added to set the cheese in 
about 40 minutes. When the cheese is set, the 
coagulated curd is cut into small pieces with a long, 
four-bladed steel knife, which crushes the curd 
much less than the old-fashiohed breakers, and is 
thus not so liable to press out the butter. 

The curd is then “scalded.” This is done either 
by heating a portion of the whey (which should 
not be heated to the boiling point), and pouring 
it into the vat till the whole is raised to the desired 
temperature; or when steam can be applied to the 
vat, it is heated in this way. The temperature va 
ries somewhat in different dairies: thus Mr. O. 8. 
Cumineas, of Trenton Falls, “scalds” to 104°; Mr. 
A. Coon, of Russia, from 108° to 110°; Mr. W. 
Buok, 102° to 104°, and Mr. S. N. Anprews, 100° 
to 102°. 

After the scalding, the curd is allowed to stand 
in the heated whey about 40 minutes, and the whey 
and curd is then poured on to a cloth placed on a 
a shallow wooden vessel, with a hole in the bottom 
which allows the strained whey to run off. The 
curd is then broken up fine and salted to suit the 
taste—say a teacupful to each 10 or 12 cows. The 
curd is then placed in the vat and put under the 
press, where it remains till the next morning. 


Thosetacquainted with the English method of 
making cheese will see in what respect the two 
processes-differ. The method so imperfectly and in- 
adequately described above, is not one-half as much 
labor as the Cheshire or Gloucestershire process. The 
method of heating the milk by the application of 
steam to the cheese-vat is a great improvement. 
Then the method of separating the curd from the 
whey by straining it through a cloth is much more 
expeditious. Iu Cheshire the whey is removed by 
pressing down a flat-bottomed pan gently on the 
curd in the cheese-tub and allowing it to fill. When 
the curd is thus partially freed from the whey, the 
curd is again gently broken and allowed to settle 
and separate and the whey is baled out slowly, the 
curd being placed on one side of the tub, which 
is slightly raised, and a board is placed on the 
curd with heavy weights on top to press out the 
whey. 

The curd is then cnt into pieces six or eight inches 
square, and again pressed with heavier weights. 
When as much whey as possible is removed in this 
way, the curd is placed in a vat and gently broken. 
It is then put under the press, and a slight pressure 
applied at first, which is gradually increased till no 
tore whey oan be pressed out. To facilitate the 





= 
flow of the whey, the cheese is pierced with skey. 
ere, This preliminary pressing occupies four ¢ 
five hours. The cheese is then taken ont of the 
press, broken up again very fine, salted, put in the 
vat again, and pressed under a heavy press for three 
or four days—clean and. dry cloths being put round 
the cheese as the old ones become wet. 

This is a tedious process, and we think some of 
the operations of the American process might be 
Still, OD the 
whole, we like the Cheshire cheese the best, Thy 
essential point of difference is the “scalding.” Thi 


adopted in England with advantage. 


renders less salt and less pressing necessary, Ther 
can be no doubt that the preserving action of th 
salt is greater in proportion to the absence of whey 
in the cheese when it is applied; and it is for this 
reason that the Cheshire dairymen press their eurj 
before the salt is added. 





Hien Price or Meat 1n Encranp.—The coldnas 
of last winter and spring in England, and the eq. 
sequent scarcity of cattle food, has greatly reduces 
the number of cattle and sheep usually fattene/ 
and brought to market, and the price of meat is 
unusually high. The best beef sells in London, by 
the carcase—according to the last quotations (July 
21)—at 16 to 17 cents per lb.; and prime mettm 
at the same price. The Mark Lane Express ay 
“a vast number of cattle and sheep have beens 
tually starved to dé¢ath from the scarcity of fool 
In Scotland and Ireland and the north of Englai 
the sheep and lambs kave perished by thousands; 
and in Ireland, the cattle by hundreds, from pos- 
tive starvation.” The operatives in the manuix 
turing districts have been holding meetings, « 
which they resolved to abstain from meat till tle 
prices were lower. 





SovurHpowns vs. LeicesTErRs FOR CRossiNe Wit 
THE Merino.—An intelligent German, who attend 
ed the late Jonas Wess’s ram-letting in Englani, 
stated that “the South-downs do better in Ge 
many than the Leicesters, when crossed with te 
Merino.” We have known a flock of comm 
Merinos, crossed with a Leicester ram, that pt 
duced a very profitable mutton sheep; but ¥ 
think it quite likely that the South-down would 
a better sheep to cross with—the cross would 
be so abrupt. Will our readers give us their ei 
rience on this point? 





Cost or PLowine.—It is estimated that the as 
ot plowing, in England, is twelve shillings (3.0 
per acre. 
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. CROPS WHICH ENRICH THE SOIL.* | 





Ong of the great needs of American agriculture 
js the introduction and extensive cultivation of 
such plants as enrich rather than impoverish the 
soil. So far as ascertained, the leguminous plants 
—such as peas, beans, and clover—belong to this 
class. So also do turnips and probably other cru- 
ciferous plants, W hen not raised for seed. On the 
other hand, the ceralia—including wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, maize, sugar cane, and the grasses proper, 
such as timothy, red-top, rye-grass, etc., —impov- 
erish the soil. They all have starchy seeds and 
glassy stems. They take from the soil, from rains, 
dews, and the atmosphere, more ammonia than 
they contain when grown. On the other hand, 
the leguminous plants, turnips, etc., retain the 
ammonia; and when the plants are plowed in, or 
consumed on the land by animals, they increase 
the supply of ammonia in the soil. 

All crops grown for feeding animals on a wheat 
farm, or for plowing under as a manure, should 
belong to the latter class, as much as possible. In 
determining which crop to rajse for the purpose of 
feeding on the farm, we must not merely ask the 
simple question what crop will affurd the must natri- 
tious matter, but which will be ultimately the most 
profitable, taking into consideration its effect on the 
soil, the amount of nutritious food, and the value of 
the manure made by its consumption on the farm. 

Where the object is to enrich the farm, it is a 
great waste of vegetable force to grow barley, oats, 
rye, corn, and the grasses, for the purpose of feed- 
ing animals on the farm. We should rather grow 
plants of a lower organization—plants which re- 
quire less of that kind of food best suited to the 
growth of plants used as food for man. All will 
admit that to grow wheat to be fed to animals, for 
the purpose of enriching the soil as the primary 
object, would be a wasteful practice; and we believe 
the growth of the plants named, for this object, is 
wasteful also, though perhaps in a less degree. 

If we can direct the attention of our readers to 
this subject, we believe many useful plants will 
soon be introduced which are now little known 
or cultivated in this country. For this purpose 
we have procured engravings of some of the must 
usefal plants which experience indicates as belonging 
to that class of crops which enrich the svil. 

Waite Lurine.—This plant has been used in 
Southern Europe for plowing in as a manure, since 





* At the request of a friend we republish a portion of this arti- 
cle fron the Farmer of last year—adding some matter on points 
on which he wishes information, especially in regard to the value 





of spurry as a green-crop for peach orchards. 
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the days of Corumetta. We have frequently 
alluded to it as preéminently worthy of trial on 
the poor sandy soils 
of the Atlantic slope, 
especially where the 
climate is mild. It 
derives its name from 
lupus, a wolf, in allu- 
sion to its -voracions 
qualities. It strikes its 
tap-roots deep in the 
soi}, and it will flour- 
ish where many other 
plants would starve. 
It is of very rapid 
growth, produces a 
large amount of vege- 





WHITE LUPINE. 


table matter, and draws from the subsoil a large 
quantity of alkalies. It is rarely or never injured 
by drouth or insects, and is admirably adapted for 
enriching unfruitful sandy soils; while its strong 
stems and roots open and ameliorate, as well as 
enrich, heavy tenacious clays. Mr. Vitmortn, of 
Paris, says it is sown in that vicinity about the 
middle of April, after all danger from frost iz past. 
fie says “‘the green manure yielded by this plant is 
excellent. The seeds, soaked in water, form a good 
cattle food, and the young plant is readily eaten by 
sheep.” 

Spurry (Spergula arvensis).—No plant has been 
more lauded for enriching sandy soils than spurry. 
Von Voer states that by its use the “ worst shift- 
ing sands may be made to yield remunerative crups 
of rye—that the green manuring every other year 
not only nourishes sufficiently the alternate crops 
of rye, but gradually enriches the soil—and that 
it increases the effect of any other manure that 
may subsequently be put on.” He adds, also, that 
“spurry often produces as much improvement if 
eaten off by cattle as 
if plowed in; and 
that, when fed upon 
this plant,either green 
or in the state of hay, 
cows not only give 
more milk, but of a 
richer quality.” The 
best seed comes from 
Riga. It can be sown 
any time during the 
spring orsummer. It 
is often sown after 
wheat or potatoes, and plowed in the following 
spring. It is sown broadcast at the rate of 15 lbs. 





SPURRY. 
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per acre. It grows with great rapidity, and two | 
or three crops may be obtained in a season. Spurry | 


it forms, with other plants, a thick sward, The 
pods are short, black, twisted, and arrayed in ob. 


and the white Iupine are both annuals. We think | long heads, as shown in the annexed engraving 
spurry would prove a most valuable crop for sow- | It is not equal in nutritious qualities, perhaps, to 


ing in peach orchards to be plowed in as a manure. 
The objection to growing clover 4s a green manure 
in peach orchards, is that the clover robs the trees 
of moisture during the months of May, June and 
July, when they are most liable to suffer from 
drouth and lack of plant-food. If the peach orch- 
ard was kept in bare fallow till the first of July, 
and cultivated sufficiently to keep down the weeds, 
the trees would obtain the greatest supply of mois- 
ture and plant-food at the time when they are most 
required. Then, by sowing the spurry about the 
middle of July, the plants would cover the ground 
by the time the peaches were ready to gather; and 
its subsequent growth would render the ground 
drier by evaporating moisture through their leaves, 
and serve to check excessive growth in peach trees, 
and thus cause them to ripen up their wood better 
—an object exceedingly desirable in itself; but this 
is notall: The spurry would grow late in the fall, 
cover the ground all winter, and when plowed un- 
der early in the spring would furnish a large quan- 
tity of manure for the use of the growing trees, 
Let spurry be tried for this purpose. We have 
seen it stated that in some trials in Georgia, the 
lupine and spurry were destroyed by insects; but 
this may have been an exceptional case. They do 
well in Europe, and there is no reason why they 
should not do equal!y well in some sections of this 
country. 

Tut New Lawn Grass (Spergula pelifera), of 
which so much has been lately said in the English 
journals, is a species of spurry. There seems to 
be little doubt that on heavy clay lands it will prove 
a very useful lawn grass, requiring no mowing and 
little other care except an occasional sweeping. 
Experiments are now in progress here to test its 


merits. 





MEDICAGO LUPULINA. 


MEDICAGO LUPULINA is another leguminous plant, 
a fibrous-rooted perennial, very common in dry 
pastures, especially if of good loamy quality, where 


‘very rich land, and deep 





red clover, but is valuable on dry, poor soils, Where, 
however, it is apt to run out in a few years, 





BIhD’S-FOOT TREFOIL. 


Brrp’s-Foot Trerom (Lotus corniculatus) iss 
prostrate perennial, common on open grassy pas 
tures and dry places. It is a leguminous plant, 
equally nutritious as clover, and is instantly eaten 
down whenever cattle have access to it. It is one 
of the commonly cultivated “artificial grasses” of 
England, and is always recommended as worthy 
place in all mixtures for permanent pastures, and 
especially for lawns, orchards, and shady places. 

Lucerxe (Medicago sativa).—This is a wel- 
known plant, which has been more or less eultiva- 
ted in this country for 
many years. It requires 


and thorough cultivation. 
It should be planted in 
rows, and hand-hoed or 
forked between, several 
times during the first 
and second years. It 
does not attain its maxi- 
mum productiveness till 
the third year. On these 
accounts, it is not likely 
to be very generally in- 
troduced into a country 
where land is cheap and labor dear. In the neigh 
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borhood of large cities, however, it is a useful crop, 
especially for feeding to milch cows in summer. 


It can be cut three times a year, yielding a good 
crop each time, if the soil is sufficiently rich, 


Vercn or Tare ( Vicia sativa).—In England this 
is an exceedingly valuable plant, especially on 
heavy soils. It can be sown in the fall or in the 
spring—the latter generally yielding the heaviest 
crop, though the former is the earliest. Yetches 
are principally used as a green food for horses, 
An acre of good vetches, fed in the yard or stable, 
will keep more horses than six acres of the best 
pasturage. They succeed best in a wet season, and 
on this account are not likely to do well in this 
country, though we have seen them in Canada, and 
have been informed that they succeed well and are 
yery useful. A good “smothering” crop of vetches, 
cut before they go 
to seed, is nearly 
as good to precede 
wheat as a sum- 
mer-fallow. Mor- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture says: 
“Sheep fatten fast- 
er upon this (green 
vetches) than on 
any other herb 
age, which occa- 
sions its constant 
use by ram-breed 
ers. Horses im- 
prove more rapidly upon it than on clover or 
grasses. Horned cattle thrive surprisingly upon 
this fodder. Cows yield more butter from the tare 
than from any other provender; and pigs vora- 
ciously consume and prosper on it without farina- 
ceous food.” We can endorse this opinion from 
our Own experience. 





VETCH. 


Mr. Lawes’ experiments on vetches, extending 
over many years, prove that, like peas and beans 
and clover, vetches are an enriching rather than an 
impoverishing crop. 





Jonas Wess’s Sourn-powns.—The thirty-fourth 
annual letting of Jonas Wess’s South-down rams 
took place July 5th, at Babraham, England. France, 
Germany and the United States were represented. 
Sixty rams were let at an average price of about 
$115. Our esteemed correspondent, J. O. Tayzor, 
of Holmdel, N. J., was the purchaser of the high- 
est-priced ram, which was knocked down to him 
for one hundred and twenty guineas ($600). 





NITRATES IN PHOSPHATIC GUANOS. 


Tue Journal d’ Agriculture Practique contains a 
communication from M. Boussrneavtr in relation 
to the presence of nitrates in phosphatic guanos. 
These guanos are found on islands and coasts where 
heavy rains are frequent, while the Peruvian guano 
comes from rainless regions, The latter is the 
dung of birds living on fish, and, as it is deposited 
in a dry, hot climate, no injurious fermentation 
takes place—moisture being essential to fermenta- 
tion. Hence it is that while this guano is so rich 
in substances which afford ammonia by decompo- 
sition, very little ready-formed ammonia is found 
in a good sound Peruvian guano. Let it be mois- 
tened, however, and fermentation and tle formd- 
tion of ammonia rapidly takes place. If this fer- 
mentation was allowed to proceed, with sufficient 
moisture, and in a warm climate, and the fermenting 
guano was deluged oecasionally with water to wash 
out the soluble matters, we should soon have left 
very little except the phosphates and other insoluble 
portions of the guano. 

This is precisely what takes place on those guano 
islands where the guano is wet with rains. The 
dung of the birds was originally the same; but in 
the one case ail its goodness has been preserved, 
while in the other rapid fermentation has taken 
place, the ammonia has escaped, and the soluble 
matters have been washed away, and we have little 
left but the phosphates (bones) and other insolable 
matter. 

Bovussincavtt, however, has recently discovered 
nitric acid in several samples of these phosphatic 
guanos—formed probably by the decayimg nitrogen- 
ous substances attracting oxygen from the atmos- 
phere, and he justly observes that in determining 
the value of these manures by analysis it will be 
necessary to examine for nitric acid—which has 
not hitherte been done. 





Tae Porato Ror.—An English chenrist, J. Q. 
Rumsatt, has published a series of articles in the 
Mark-Lane Ezepress, in which he states that the 
proximate cause of the potato rot is “electricity 
acting on the moist tubers, enfeebled by many yeara 
of too rich cultivation,” and that it generally shows 
itself in the leaves three days after a thunder storm, 
although it sometimes occurs in moist, muggy 
weather. He has made some experiments, on Mr. 
Lawes’ farm at Rothamsted, which seemed to 
verify this opinion. He exposed some tubers in 
healthy plants, galvanized some and electrified 
others, and in every case the disease was produced, 
while the remaining tubers continued sound. 
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YIELD OF MILK FROM AYRSHIRE COWS. 

A prize of ten pounds ($50,) was offered by the 
Duke of Athole fur the cow which should give the 
largest quantity-ef milk in five days. Eight cows 
were sent for trial to the appointed place, near Ayr, 





Scotlund. No restrictions were made in regard to 
food, except that the cows were not allowed to 
have milk given them. 

The best cow gave 268 Ibs. of milk in five days, 
or 21 quarts per day. The greatest quantity given 
in asingle milking was from this cow — 284 lbs., 
or 114 quarts. 

The average yield of the four best cows was 
about 48 lbs., or 19 quarts, per day. 

The trial took place last April, before the cows 
were turned out to grass. The Ayr Advertiser 
says that ‘“*the cow which gave the largest quantity 
of milk at the Duke of Athole’s competition im- 
proved wonderfully in the amount of produce atter 
She lately gave the as- 


she was put on the grass, 
tonishing quantity of 75 imperial Ibs., o1 
rial gallons, of milk per day, for several days in 
The largest quantity at one milking 


impe- 


succession, 
was 39 lbs.” (154 quarts.) 

The milk of the prize cow yielded 12 per cent. of 
cream; that of the next best, 9 percent.; the next 
11, and the next 15 per cent. The latter is about 
equal in richness to Alderney milk. 





THE CATTLE DISEASE CAUSED BY IMMATURE FOOD. 

TueRE is an interesting article in the Journal @’ 
Agriculture Pratique, from the pen of Gustave 
Hamoir, in which several facts are brought forward 
to show that cattle feeding on immature food are 
very liable to pleuro-pneumonia—the cattle disease 
which has caused such a panic during the present 
summer in Massachusetts. 

He states that in seasons favorable to a rank 
growth of the sugar beet—and when, consequently, 
the beet is deficient in sugar—cattle fed on the pulp 
of the beets are subject to this disease. But he 
has found that if the pulp is steamed in such a way 
that the steum carries off the volatile matters—al- 
cohol, acetic acid, and essential oils—it is then 
healthy fuod. 

Several experiments are mentioned which seem 
to prove the truth of this idea, 

There can be no doubt that immature food of 
any kind is unhealthy. The leaves of turnips, 
which «unalysis shows to contain a much larger 
percentage of nitrogen than the bulbs, are well 
known tv be less nutritious than the bulbs, and 
have a tendency to cause scours in the sheep and 





LL 
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cattle eating them. In Mr. Lawes’ experiments on 
sheep this fact was brought out in a very striking 
manner, Sheep fed on turnips manured with gp- 
perphosphate of lime did well and gave a fair ip. 
crease; while sheep fed on the same kind of turnips 
and grown in the same field, and fed out at the 
same time, but which were dressed with: a large 
quantity of ammonia, not only did not increase in 
weight but actually lost in flesh, and were so eyi- 
dently ill-fed that it was necessary to discontinue 
the experiment. Analysis showed these turnips to 
contain a much higher percentage of nitrogen than 
those grown with the superphosphate of lime—in 
other words, they were deficient in carbonaceons 
matter. The ammonia caused them to continne 
growing late in the fall, and they were when gath- 
ered far from being perfectly matured. 

Sugar beets, heavily dressed with ammoniacal 
manures, are well known to be deficient in sugar, 
and the manufacturers of beet-root sugar do not 
like excessively heavy crops. M. Hamorr states 
that the years when the crops of beets were unusu- 
ally heavy were the years when the cattle: disease 
most prevailed, and we have no doubt it was caused 
by the beets being immature. We see no reason 
to doubt that immature grass, or that grown on 
low, wet land, would also be injurious. 





Sxrntess Bartey.—Mr. Sitas Cook, of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, has sent us some ears of naked seeded 
barley. He discovered two ears of this kind 
among his spring barley a few years ago, and has 
cultivated it separately since, till he has now seve- 
ral bushels of it. He thinks it yields as well as 
the common barley. 
uppearance of wheat, and weighs, Mr. C. says, 
sizty-eight pounds per bushel. It is, unquestions- 
bly, heavier than the common barley, but we should 
not judge it to weigh as much as Mr. C. states. It 
uppears to be the same variety as the Italian barley, 
distributed two or three years since by the Patent 
Ufhce. We saw this barley on the farm of Mr. 
Cumines, of Trenton Falls, N. Y., a few days since. 
Mr. Cumines obtained about a quart of the seed 
from the Patent Office two years since, and has 
now several bushels. It appears to yield well and 
promises to be a desirable kind. 


The grain has somewhat the 





In a recent lecture, Dr. ANDERSON, chemist 
the Highland and Agricultaral Suciety of Scotland, 
stated that the farmers of Great Britain expend 
twenty millions of dollars annually in artificial 
manures. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Water on Srook Farms.— Mr. Strawn, the 
great Illinois farmer, gives the following method 
in the Furmers’ Advocate for keep:ng water on a 
stock farm: Dig a basin five or ten rods square 
and ten feet deep, upon a high knoll. Feed corn 
in the basin to your hogs and cattle until it is well 
puddled by the tramping of their feet, which will 
make it almost water-tight. He says the rains of 
a single winter sufficed to accommodate several 
hundred head of cattle, and that it had been dry 
bat once in twelve years. 

Mik BEcomine Tuick waite Sweet.—A writer 
to the Boston Cultivator states that a few years 
since he fed a cow on “cut feed” mixed with 
Indian meal. After she had eaten two or three 
pushels of meal, the quantity of milk became less 
and the quality richer, and in a few minutes after 
the milk was drawn it became thick, like jelly, 
yet remained perfectly sweet. He says he “cut 
short” the meal, and there was no further trouble. 


To Remove Horses From a Burwpine on Fins. 
The great difficulty of getting horses from a stable, 
where surrounding buildings are in a state of con- 
flagration, is well known. Wirxes’ Spirit of the 
Times says a gentleman whose horses had been in 
great peril from such a cause, having in vain tried 
to save them, hit upon the experiment of having 
them harnessed, when, to his astonishment, they 
were led from the stable without difficulty. 


Casumere Goats IN Kentuoxy.—R. W. Scort, 
of Kentucky, informs the Ohio Cultivator that G. 
W. Oapen, of Fayette Co., has a flock of eighty 
Cashmere goats, grades and full bloods, male and 
female. He was astonished to see “how rapidly 
the short-haired scrub is transformed into the fine 
wool-bearing Cashmere—four or five crosses ap- 
pearing to make them in all respects equal to pure- 
bred animals from imported stock.” 


Soours iv Catves.—Nothing is so good to stop 
this complaint—says the Mass. Ploughman—as loam 
from the field. Calves should be weaned on hay ; 
but they should always have sods of earth beside 
them in the barn. This is new to us. Carbonate 
of lime, it is well known, will check the scours; 
and perhaps it is this ingredient of the loam which 
renders it efficacious—and if so, pulverized lime- 
stone would be most effective. ; 

To Remove Warrs.—A correspondent of the 
New England Farmer says that potash dissolved to 
a paste and laid on the wart for half an hour, and 
then taken off, will cure a wart on man or beast. 
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To Keer Poratogs In THE CELi.ar.—A corres- 
pondent of the New England Farmer says: Put 
them in a pile as deep as you can conveniently. 
He has for three or four, years noticed that where 
they were deepest they kept the best. Last autumn 
he put out 125 bushels ip one bin, and filled them 
24 or 8 feet deep. They have decayed but little, 
and he found more rotten ones near the top than 
any where else, 

SLoBBERING IN Horses.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator cures this disease by the use of 
saltpeter. A tablespoonful to a dose he has found to 
cure the worst case he ever had, and has not fonnd 
it necessary ever to give the fourth dose. He gives 
a tablespoonful in the morning, and in three days, if 
the horse is not free from it, repeats the dose. 


Onions For Catrix.—A writer in the Homestead 
has great faith in the efficacy of a peck of onions 
for ridding cows or oxen of lice, He claims to have 
found them an infallible remedy in his practice. 
They also give tone to the stomach, and are especi- 
ally valuable in hot weather, when working cattle 
will ie in the shade at noontime, and refuse to eat 


Sanp ror Horse’s Beps.—Mr. Smars, of Dun 
dalk, a veterinary surgeon of considerable expéri- 
ence, states in the Southern Homestead that sand is 
not only an excellent substitute for straw for horses’ 
beds, but superior to straw, as sand does not heat, 
and saves the hoofs of horses. He states that sand 
is exclusively used for horses’ beds in his repository. 


InFLaMED Upper.—A writer in the V. £. Farmer 
says that he finds by trial that lamp-oil is an eycel- 
lent remedy for inflammation or hardness of cows’ 
teats and bag. He had a cow whose teats were so 
hard and feverish, that no milk could be’got from 
them at night; but by applying lamp-oil they would 
be soft and well in twenty-four hours. 

Brack Hogs not Susszor ro Maner.—A writer 
in the Southern Planter, describing the different 
varieties of swine, says he never knew black hogs 
to have the mange; while white ones are very sub- 
ject to it, and sometimes die of it. Is this a fact ? 


To keep Rats From Grain Sraoxs.—The Ohio 
Farmer says: “Put in a few garlicks among the 
sheaves when stacking grain, and rats will not trou- 
ble it.” We have frequently seen this recom- 
mend, Is there any truth in it? 

SuerP ror Woot anp Murron.—J. 8. Tirssitts 
says, in the Michjgan Farmer, “If wool alone was 
my object, I would breed the Spanish Merino; if 
mutton solely was my object, I would breed either 
the South Downs, Leicesters or Cotswolds.” 
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DESIGN FOR A COMPLETE FARM-HOUSE AND STABLE. 
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COMPLETE FARM-HOUSE AND STABLE. 


In addition to the conveniences afforded by a 
former design for ‘‘A Complete Farm-house,” we 
have included in our present plans a large shed for 
the market wagons, and a stable connected with 
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the main house, and furnishing room for horses 
and carriages, pigs and hens, with ample storage 
room for fodder in the loft. 

The arrangement of the plans of the house and 
stable is as follows: 

No. 1, the verandah, is 8 feet wide, and extends 
across the whole front of the house; it opens into 
the main hall, No, 2, which is 11 feet wide and 2% 
feet long. No. 3 is the parlor, 16 feet square. No. 
4, living-room, 10 feet by 20 feet, furnished with 
a large closet under the front stairs. Crossing 4 
small passage, No, 8, where is also a door leading t0 
the yard, we reach the kitchen, No. 5, measuring 
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16 feet by 18 feet, and containing a large oven and 


lace. No.6 is a large store-room, 8 feet by 

= cies directly into the kitchen. No. 7, a bed- 
room, 15 feet by 16. No. 10 is another entry, 3 
feet wide, leading to the yard; here are also stairs 
to the chambers and cellar. No. 11 is a scullery or 
wash-room, 8 feet square, with chimney in the 
corner. No. 12 is a shop and tool-room, 8 feet by 
13. No. 13 is a pantry, fitted up with sink and 
shelves. No. 14 is a dairy, 6 feet by 13. F rom 
the shop a door opens into the wood-house, No. 
15; this is 18 by 16, and connects with the open 
carriage-shed, No. 16, 13 feet by 24. t 

The barn is planned as follows: No. 17 is a pas- 
sage leading to the privy and to the covered portion 
of the pig-sty, No. 18; No. 19 is the yard connect- 
ed. No. 20 is a hen-coop, 9 feet by 18, fitted up 
with a couple of rows of nests, and opening upon 
the hen and stable manure-yard, No. 21. No. 22 
contains stalls for three horses, with feeding troughs 
in front. No. 28 is a carriage-shed and harness- 
room, 18 feet square. At No, 24, in the yard, isa 
pump with horse-trough attached. ‘ 

The second floor contains six bed-rooms, besides 
bathing-room and closets. The attic may be left 
unfinished and used for storage. 

Construction.—These buildings should be built 
of wood, covered with plank in the “ vertical and 
battened ” style, and painted some pleasing neutral 
tint, with the verge-boards, verandah, and window 
and door trimmings, a darker shade of the same 
color. The whole to be finished in a plain but 
thorough manner, inside and out. 

Height of first story, 11 feet; height of second, 
9} feet. 

Cost in New England about $4,000. 


Prorits or Poratrors.—H. M. Sessions, in the 
Annual Report of the Mass. Board of Agriculture, 
says he obtained 350 bushels of potatoes from 1} 
acre of land. The crop gave a net profit of $62. 
The lot had been used for a pasture for about 80 
years. Twenty loads of manure, consisting of the 
scrapings of yards, were plowed in. The potatoes 
were cut in small pieces, and planted in rows three 
feet apart, and the hills eighteen inches apart. 
Ashes and plaster were applied in the hills. 








More Goop Surep.—My sheep are a cross of the 
different Spanish families, and for the last six years 
have yielded an average of over six lbs, of wool, 
well washed, on the back. The last winter I kept 
28 in all—14 ewes, 1 buck, and 13 lambs. They 
raised .16 lambs this spring, and yielded me 170 
lbs. of wool, which I sold quite too early at 45 
cents per Ib. I have sold, since shearing, to the 
amount of $45, and have 82 left. I have ewes 
which raise a lamb and yield 74 lbs of wool.—J. 
R. Husparp, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

Precocious Heirers.—The Village Record, West- 
chester, Pa., states that D, B. Hixman, Esq., owns 
‘an Alderney heifer which at 13 months and 20 
days old produced twin calves, and that he has also 
another heifer of the same breed which produced a 
calf at 18 months and 5 days old. 
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WILL WHEAT CULTURE PAY!—IF NAY, WHAT 
WILL! ' 


Eps. Genrsez Farmer :—On some soils, in some 
localities, under some circumstances, wheat doubt- 
less will pay well. The writer of this article can 
recollect when such a state of things existed in 
this locality. The: unbroken forest of the Holland 
Purchase might then be bought at five dollars an 
acre. Labor was low, and the timber might be 
cut and burnt on the spot, and the ashes manufac- 
tured into black salts that would pay for clearing 
and fencing. Then the first crop of wheat—aver- 
aging 80 bushels to the acre—would, at 50 cents a 
bushel, pay for seed, getting in, and harvesting, 
and leave a balance sufficient to pay for the soil the 
first year! 

Now, any man must be mad who would argue 
that such an experiment in growing wheat would 
not pay, especially after adding the fact that when 
wood, ashes and wheat were removed, the land 
was doubled in value. And it may be, and doubt- 
less is, true, that the virgin soil of the rich prairies 
of the West will return more wheat in the first 
crop than sufficient to pay for soil and all expenses 
of the crop. Wheat forms “the staff of life” for 
the lazy and limping as well as the lusty and laboring 
population of the globe; and we shall be sorry in- 
deed when it will not “pay’ to raise it somewhere. 

But to make the question practical with us, we 
must talk about the profitableness of growing wheat 
here, now. 

With regard to this town, or this county, or Old 
Genesee, though farms may be cited as exceptions, 
the average attempts to raise wheat for the last five 
years have not met expenses and interest on value 
of land—to say nothing of the deterioration of svil 
caused by this exhausting crop. That being the 
case (and I challenge facts to the contrary), raising 
wheat for market in Wyoming County or Genesee 
is not now profitable. 

Well, then, tell us what will pay, if wheat will 
not. . 

Three things to which our soil is peculiarly 
adapted—any of it for some one of them, much of 
it for all three—will return a large profit now; will 
pay for extensive culture, and that too without ex- 
hausting the soil, for a long series of years. 

1, Frorr Cu_rure—Particularly raising apples— 
can never be overdone in Western New York. 
Half our soil, at least, is adapted to this most prof- 
itable enterprise. The demand will outstrip the 
supply; and if that half of our soil were covered 
with an apple forest in full bearing vigor, the re- 
turn would be a hundred fold more than if the 
whole were a wheat field. Apples might be ex- 
ported, green and dry, and apples might be fed to 
stock that the other half would furnish with pas- 
ture, hay, and grain. The atmospheric supply to 
the leaves that would fall and the refuse fruit fed 
to animals, would more than compensate for the 
earthy exhaustion in the fruit that might be ex- 
ported—so that improvement, and not deteriora- 
tiou, would result to the svil. 

2. Darry.—This need not interfere with the 
fruit. Nay, the apples would prove its richest 
auxiliary. And the butter and cheese, and the 
beef and pork that would come of refuse animals, 
and refuse milk, whey and apples, miglt also be 


| spared without harming the soil. 
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3. Woo1.—Sheep should crowd the hills unoc-| the discovery of f the cause why their dairy prodne. 
cupied by trees—: ond they might even profitably tions are considered inferior to the produc ts of others 
graze in mature orchards—and they, too, might | probably at no very great distance from them. We 
come in for a share of refuse apples; while their|do not presume to say that the defect could be 
wool, mutton, and pelts, would add to the profits| easily or in all cases remedied at all; becanse, 
of toil, with very little toil or trouble in their behalf. | where it was ascertained to proceed from a differ. 

With judicious management, industry turned into | hee in the herbage upon which the milch cows 
either of these three channels wn pay. pastured during the summer, it might be found im- 

Attica, N. ¥. tL. Sth practicable to assimilate the herbage of the one to 

—- that of the other; or at least this could not be 
effected permanently, nor at all, unless at a very 
great expense. But where the inferiority was as- 

The importance of dairy-farming, though gener- | certained to proceed from a difference in the kind 
ally considered as occupying a secondar y degree, is; of stock, where the dairy is the first consideration 
so universally admitted, that it requires no apology | with the farmer, this detect should speedily be 





DAIRIES AND DAIRYING. 





for giving the subject a prominent notice. remedied. 
The dairy is a branch of rural industry, deserv- | | Something depends, no doubt, upon the climate, 


There are | since extremes of cold or heat are known to be 
prejudicial to dairying ; and although in the warm. 
er latitudes cheese, and sometimes even butter, is 


ing of attention in the highest degree. 
no other means known to us by which so great a 
quantity of animal food can be derived for human , ; : ‘ 
support from the same space of ground. In many made, neither of them would be considered fit for 
of the counties of this State, and in most of the| human food in the more refined and more famed 
Middle and Northern States, the production of this | countries for dairy purposes. Something also de- 
kind of aliment is immense, and its entire value | pends upon the manner in which the dairy-house 
forms no inconsiderable proportion of the yearly | ae cheese-ruom are constructed; and probably 
produce of the land. | Jess attention is bestowed upon this nell among 
There is no class of persons by which milk, in | our own dairy farmers than it deserves, or which 
one or more of its forms, is not used. Cheese may | it obtains in most other countries where the man- 
seem to be a mere superfluity to those who feed | agement of milk is carefully attended to, 
largely on other animal food; yet, even among this} The great point in making good butter, and that 
class, the consumption, from its regularity, is con- | which will keep, is the freeing it from all butter- 
siderable} but among the far more numerons class- | milk; and if everything else is well done, if this 
es, to whom cheese is a part of their customary | point is overlooked, good butter is impossible for 
diet, the consumption of this substance is very | any Jength of time. The mixture of milk in any 
great. Butter is used in almost every family above | degree with the butter is sure to produce frousiness 
the poorest, to an enormous extent. Simple milk, | or any unpleasant taste to the butter; and the en- 
too, enters in the diet of every class, with this pecu- | tire freedom from this constitutes the grand seeret 
liarity: that it is consumed in a larger quantity ip | of making good butter. There are many who think 
the rural districts than in towns and cities. | washing butter with water incompatible with re- 
taining the rich flavor; but if the water is cold 
| and pure, it is scarcely possib le anything should be 


No other branch of rural industry produces so | 
large a quantity of animal food from the same space iY. 
of ground as the dairy. Surely, since the demand | washed away—the buttermilk, which destroys the 
for dairy produce exceeds so considerably the sup- flavor of all butter, excepted. Besides, the best 
ply, it consequently must be a matter of the high: butter in the world, and that which in all markets 
est importance to increase that supply by every commands the highest price—viz., Dutch butter— 
means that can be adopted; which would not injure | is invariably made in this way; and where the ex 
or materially interfere with other interests of great | ample has been followed by others, it has rarely 
importance. This country, or rather particular tailed of success. If any, however, doubt the pro- 
sections of it, has long been noted for the produce priety of washing butter, they may use any method 
of the dairy—both cheese and butter—in which they choose, provided the milk is separated per- 
few sections have been able to rival us. The pro- ftectly, Entirely free from the substance that causes 
cess of making these articles, it is true, in other | it to assume the putrid, frowsy taste of bad butter, 
States or sections, differs somewhat from that gen- it may be kept with almost as much ease as lard. 
erally adopted among our own dairy farmers; but Solidity in packing, clean, sweet vessels, and a low 
this is not always sufficient to account for the dif- | temperature, will ensure its keeping for any reason- 
ference of quality which exists, since it is not an| able time. Let no one expect good butter, how- 


unusual thing to find dairies in different parts of | ever, 80 long as coarse, "> salt is used, or @ 
the country conducted upon precisely the same 


particle of the buttermilk is allowed to remain in 


plan, which furnish products of very different qual- it. ©. N. BEMENT, 
ities. When such is the case, this difference must Springside, August, 186°, 

be in consequence of one or other of the two fol- > oS 

lowing reasons: either there must be a difference| How ro Become a Goop Horsem AN, —Keep j your 


in the breed of cows employed in the dairies, or | head up, chin down, chest forward, shoulders back, 
else the quality of the food upon which the cows | eloows in, hands down, back in, belly out, feet for- 
subsist must be materially ditferent. It behoves, | ward, thighs fixed, knees in, toins loose, seat. firm, 
hands tight, horse and rider well balanced, trot 


therefore, persons interested in dairying, who per- 
fectly understand the modes adopted in those dis-| two hours every day without stirrups, and then 
tricts where the products of the dairy-farms are held | time and perseverance may make you a good horse- 


in the best repute, to apply themselves diligently in| man, 
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KEEPING POULTRY ON A LARGE SCALE. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer:—Since the publication of 
the “American Poulterer’s Companion,” in 1845, 
we have been repeatedly applied to for information 
in relation to the management of poultry ona large 
seale,—that is, to make a business of it; basing 
their calculations, no doubt, on the favorable ac 
counts heretofore published, where from ten to one 
hundred fowls have been kept and expenses noted, 
showing a profit varying from thirty-five cents to 
one dollar per head as the result. Now, say they, 
if one hundred hens can be made to pay one dollar, 
or even fifty cents each, why can not one or two 
thousand be made to pay at the same rate? A 
very reasonable calculation, to be sure, but some- 
how or other very difficult to accomplish. 

The only poultry establishment on an extended 
scale of which we have any personal knowledge, 
that even made an approach to success, is the 
one attached to the Astor House farm, situated 
ia Union township, New Jersey, seven miles from 
Hoboken. 

Some four or five years ago, a farm of 234 acres 
was purchased for the purpose of supplying the 
Astor House with fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs and 
poultry. Seven acres were appropriated to poul- 
try, which was divided into four sections, one of 
which contained one thousand hens and chickens. 
The poultry-house is two hundred feet long and 
forty feet wide, also divided into four parts, and 
containing twelve hundred nests for hatching. The 
poultry included 2,500 hens and chickens, 200 ducks, 
200 turkeys, with a limited number of geese. In 
the yards were fifteen hen-houses and no less than 
one hundred chicken coops, where hens with their 
broods shelter and keep to themselves their respec- 
tive families of pin-feathered fledglings. It was 
both an amusing and a musical scene—such a nu 
merous combination of poultry of all sizes, ages, 
and varied voices and plumage, many of the hens 
being of rare breeds. 

Everything -went on prosperously for the first 
year or two, when a most fatal malady broke out 
among the fowls and «wept them off daily by the 
hundreds, like rotten sheep. About this time we 
visited the establishment by invitation, and were 
shown a number of invalids in the different stages 
of the disease. At first it was supposed they were 
poisoned, but on dissecting and analyzing the crops 
no traces of poison could be detected. The disease 
was a singular one. In some (cases they would 
drop lifeless from their roosts to the floor. Others 
would seem to lose the use of their legs, and force 
themselves along on the breast by the aid of their 
wings for a few days, when death would relieve 
them. None attacked was ever known to recover. 
This was three years ago, since which we have 
never heard how the enterprise turned out. 

Fowls are very fond of animal food, and will 
thrive well upon any kind of offal. In this respect 
they were well cared for—their principal food 
consisting of the otfuls of the Astor House, which 
of course embraced a great variety of nutritious 
substances. 

But it takes a Frenchman to know how to make 
the most of things. A Mons, pe Sora, in France, 
discovered the secret of making hens lay eggs 
every day in the year by feeding them on horse- 
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flesh. The fact that hens do not lay eggs in winter 
as well as in summer is well known, and the simple 
reason appears to be that they do not get the sup- 
ply of meat in winter which they readily obtain in 
the warm season, by scratching the ground for 
worms and insects. M. pe Sora was aware of 
these facts, and set himself earnestly at the con- 
struction of a henery which should be productive 
twelve months in the year. He soon ascertained 
that a certain quantity of raw mince-meat given 
regularly with other food produced the desired 
result; and commencing with only some three hun- 
dred hens, he found that they averaged the first 
year some twenty-five dozen eggs each in the three 
hundred and sixty-five days. To supply this great 
consumption of meat, M. pe Sora availed himself 
of the constant ‘supply of superannnated and dis- 
abled horses which can always be gathered from 
the stables of Paris. 

We have said he commenced with three hundred‘ 
hens; another season it is said he had several thou- 
sand at work, with a fair proportion of cocks, and 
the proportionate result was the same. 

The sheds, offices, and other buildings are built 
around a quadrangle, inclosing about twenty acres, 
the court in the centre forming the general feeding 
ground, This latter is subdivided by fences of open 
paling, so that a limited number of fowls are 
allowed to herd together and these arranged in 
the different compartments according to age—no 
bird being allowed to exceed the duration of four 
years of life. At the end of the fourth year they 
are placed in the fattening coop for about three 
weeks, fed entirely on crushed grain, and sent alive 
to Paris. 

M. pe Sora permits the males and females to 
mingle freely at all seasons. After a fair trial of 
all the various breeds, he has cleared his establish- 
ment of every Malay, Shanghai, and all other out- 
landish fowls, breeding only the common barn-yard 
chanticleers and the feminines of the same species. 
He contends that the extra size of body and eggs 
pertaining to.these foreign breeds can only be pro- 
duced and sustained by extra food, while for capon 
raising, the flesh is neither so delicate or juicy as 
that of the native breed. 

The manure produced in the French establish- 
ment is no small item, and, since it forms the very 
best fertilizer for many descriptions of plants, it is 
eagerly sought after at high prices by the market 
gardeners in the vicinity. 

We now come to the most wonderful and inter- 
esting feature of this establishment (if such an 
establishment wes ever known, of which we have 
our doubts), viz: The sales of eggs during the 
winter averaged about 40,000 dozens per week, and 
sold at the rate of six dozens for four francs, mak- 
ing the actual sales up to $5,000, in round numbers, 
for every seven days, or $260,000 per annum, 
The expenses, including wages, interest, and a fair 
margin for repairs, ete., are in the neighborheod of 
$75,000, leaving a balance in his favor of $185,000 
per year! 

The foregoing account of a French henery, if 
true, clearly demonstrates that the keeping and 
rearing of poultry on a large scale can be mado 
profitable; but we think it smacks a little too much 
of Munchausanism. 0. N. BEMENT. 

Poughkeepsie, August, 1860. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH—BY 5. W. 


Tue Witp Lanps, or Busnay Oak P ars, oF 
CrentRAL Lone Istanp.—A pamphlet of 28 pages, 
from the press of Van Benruvysen, Albany, is 
just issued, containing another capital contribution 
trom the pen of Winstow C. Warsow to the vol- 
ume of State Agricultural Transactions for 1859. 
This paper gives a succinct but graphic account of 
the geological structure, topography, soil, and 
matchless climate of Long Island; with a more 
minute description of the extensive, uncultivated, 
bushy oak plains, so long ycleped barren, on the 
great central plateau of the Island. 

Mr. Watson made a very thorough examination 
of the soil of those plains, both surface and subsoil; 
when he found—strange as it may seem—the deep- 
est soil on the highest land, and the thinnest and 
most indurated in the vales and swaley places; 
and that the soil of these bushy plains, with more 
vegetable matter, contained the same mineral ele- 
ments as those of the best cultivated farms; and 
nowhere in his researches on those plains did he 
find coarse, barren sand, to correspond with that 
he saw in Smithtown on cultivated farms. It 
seems that Long Island is of unique formation; the 
surface and subsoil rests upon boulders and gravel, 
which acts effectually as an underdrain to the soil 
of the whole Island—thus saving the expense of 
tile drains. Yet the Island is sapplied with never- 
failing springs and fresh water ponds; and owing 
to its alluvial formation, there is no incumbrance 
of stone, and no rock in situ—except at Hurl Gate, 
where it crops out from the opposite main land. 
This gives the Island an area of arable soil, every 
acre of which may be made, under the influence 
of its moist and warm climate, the paradise of the 
fruit-grower and market-gardener. 

The newly cleared farins, gardens, and fruit- 
yards, now in successful cultivation at Deer Park, 
and many other places east, on both sides of the 
Rail Road, now clearly prove the feasibility of these 
much slandered and long neglected wilds for farm 
and garden purposes, Certainly, the day is fast com- 
ing when every acre of this beautiful Island will be 
covered with patches of soil-enriching clover, fruit- 
yards and market-gardens, where it is not appro- 
priated for villages and salubrious country-seats, 
The milk that already goes to New York by the 
Long Island Rail Road, amounted last year to three 
and a quarter millions of quarts. 

Crops 1n Seneca Co., N. Y.—Every crop on the 
farm list, potatoes excepted, is now certain to be 
unusually large and good. Potatoes never prom- 
ised better until the first of August; the vines 
were very large, with much more bloom and seed 
balls than ever before—or at least since the advent 
of the rot; so that many began to feel that the 
potato rot had gone with the wheat midge. Bat 
within a few days, just as Early Yorks were of 
full size, the leaves began to wither and die, and 
many of the tubers are rotiing. It seemed to make 
no difference whether the potatoes were on a dry 
urucky soil or on a more compact clay, both well 
underdrained; but the late planted potatoes are 
not yet affected, and in those parts of the County 
where they have had less rain, the potato crop may 
be yet perfected. Fruit of all kinds except peaches, 
—particularly grapes, plums and pears—will be 
very abundant. 








The late hot sunny weather has had a magica) 
effect on the corn crop; and as early corn on good 
soils has already begun to glaze, a good crop ig 
certain. But the long continued rains in thig yj. 
cinity has prevented early corn from filling to the 
point of the ear; the the heaviest corn crop is only 
obtained when there is just drought enough to curl 
the leaves by day, and they are again expanded by 
the heavy dew at night. 

GarpeNn Crops, Auc. 121Tm.—There has been no 
frost to injure tender plants since early in May, 
and most garden esculents have been much earlier 
than usual. The wet weather seems to have been 
unfavorable to beans and Hubbard squash, and cu- 
cumbers are late. Bean leaves turn yellow, and 
the pods do not fill well. Squashes vine and bloom, 
but make little fruit. Lima beans alone hold their 
verilure, and recuperate fast under the late hot 
weather, and tomatoes are in rapid progress towards 
ripening. Onions, beets and cabbages never did 
better if well hoed; but much hoeing has been 
necesssary to.loosen the compaet, cracked surface, 
after each heavy rain was succeeded by a hot, bak- 
ing sun. Manure is bootless without mechanic 
aid. 8. W. 





MAINE ITEMS. 





Eps. Genesrz Farmer:—As your readers have 
not heard lately from “‘way down east,” a few notes 
from that portion of Uncle Sam's dominion may 
be readable, if not interesting or instructive. 

From an agricultural point of view, the prospect 
is rather gloomy. According to present indications, 
crops for the year will fall below the average. The 
grass crop which has been harvested amounts to 
about one-quarter less than for preceding years. 

We have experienced a severe drouth, which, 
considering the time of year, is seldom known, 
There has been but little rain since April, and in- 
deed no continued storm. The first thunder shower 
that has passed over this place since August 31st, 
1859, was to-day (Aug. 9th, ’60)—which is uno- 
sual. Water is very scarce; wells and springs 
have dried up; pastureage is short, and all kinds of 
crops suffering for moisture. Unless soon revived, 
‘fail feed” will be almost entirely wanting, which, 
with the decreased hay crop, will cause a diminu- 
tion in the already low price of stock. Hay (loose,) 
is now selling in our market at $14 per ton, with 
fair prospect of commanding $18 by heusing time. 

Fruit—which with-us consists mainly of the ap- 
ple—although better than last year, will hardly be 
an average crop. The Baldwin has been for many 
years the standard, but the cold winter of 1856, 
which was so fatal to trees of that variety, has 
caused our fruit-growers to look about for a hardier 
kind—one less liable to be injured by our sudden 
changes of temperature. The question is, which 
is it? 

Potatoes are as yet free from rust or rot; which 
some say is owing to the absence of wet, foggy’ 
weather. 

The temperature during the month of July has 
been low; the mean for the month being 67°—five 
degrees less than for July, 1859. August has been 
warmer—the thermometer indicating 87° at 3 P.M. 
of the 6th. To-day (9th) is cloudy, falling weather, 
indicating rain, which would be gratefully received. 

Belfast, Me., Aug. 9, 1860. G. E. BRACKETT. 
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— 
HOW SHALL WE STOCK GROUND WITH GRASS! 





Tue common practice in New England has been 
to seed down with oats in the spring, sowing about 
a peck of herdsgrass or red-top and ten or twelve 
jounds of clover seed to the acre, after the oats 
were harrowed in. The advantage of this course 
was supposed to lie in the saving of labor in plow- 
ing, and in the shading of the grass, while the 
plants were young. It was thought that the plants 
would be damaged by having the full power of the 
sun upon them in summer. If the seed was not 
sown in the spring, it was sometimes sown with 
rye in the fall. 

Neither of these reasons is satisfactory. Plow- 
ing is 2 great advantage to all good land, and if the 
oat-field were to be plowed up to fit it for a grass 
crop the last of August, it would result in a much 
better grass crop than it is possible to get by spring 
sowing with oats, or any other grain. The grain 
shades the grass quite too much. The grain is to 
the grass what weeds are to any hoed crop. Many 
of the grass seeds and plants die, or are stunted so 
that they will never grow strong. Every one no- 
tices among the oat stubble, patches where the 
seed has not taken. The young herds and clever 
have been smothered. The evil is made werse in 
fields that have not had clean tillage. The weeds 
start vigorously after the oats come off, so that the 
grasses get very little hold the first season. It not 
unfrequently happens that a crop of wormwood is 
taken off after the oats, leaving a few feeble grass 
plants in October, as the stock for the year. 

We have sown herdsgrass in the spring, and ta- 
ken a crop off in July, and we are fully persuaded 
that the better way of stocking meadows is to give 
the grass full possession of the land, when it is 
sown. The plants then have all the advantage of 
a fresh, loose soil, and the sunshine. They take 
root immediately, and soon make top enough to 
protect their roots from the heat of summer. The 
best months for sowing grass seed are either March 
or April, in the spring, or from the 15th of August 
to the 15th of September in the fall. If oats are 
raised as the crop to precede grass, we would plow 
the land again and manure with compost early in 
September, and sow with grass seed alone. The 
plants will be well rooted before winter sets in, and 
will not be very liable to winter-kill.— Homestead. 





NOTES FROM CANADA. 





Taz Weatner anv: tHE Crops.—The weather 
during the past four weeks has been very warm, 
with an oceasional shower. The winter wheat is 
now all safely housed, and much of the spring bar- 
ley has been got in. There is yet mach spring 
wheat and oats to be harvested—most of the Fife 
wheat being still quite green. Owing to a slight 
frost which oecurred in July, the ears of the spring 
wheat have not filled out well in some places. I 
noticed one field entirely blighted—the grain being 
light and small, and the straw of a violet hue. | 
have examined a great many fields of wheat during 
the progress of harvesting, and have not found one 
entirely free from the presence of the midge. Those 
who have threshed out their wheat say they find 
the yield greater than they expected. Oats are 
very heavy in most localities, and the equine tribe 





will have a good time generally next winter. Po- 
tatoes have been planted largely, and look sound at 
| present. They will probably command fair prices, 
| should there be a demand for wheat for shipment. 
| Fruit abundant; but the apple trees are so loaded 
| that the fruit will be of a very inferior quality; in 
| fact, much of it will be fit only for hogs or making 
|} into cider. Plums have deen less destroyed by the 
curculio this year than usual, and some trees are 
heavily loaded with fruit. 

A heavy rain storm set in at 6 P. M. yesterday, 
and it looks like rain for a 24 hours’ spell. 

Tae Provincia, AGrioutturaL Far. — Great 
preparations are making this year for this Fair, 
which is to be held at Hamilton. A handsome 
erystal palace has been erected, and large grounds 
have been enclosed and well provided with stables, 
cattle-sheds, etc. It is not yet definitely settled on 
what days the fair will be held, but it is expected 
to commence on the 11th of Sept.* Entries, in all 
the departments except those of Horticulture and 
Foreign Stock and Implements, must be made be- 
fore the Ist of Sept. $15,000 is offered in premi- 
ums. As it is expected that the Prince of Wales 
will be present to inaugurate the fair, a large attend- 
ance is expected; and it is anticipated this will be the 
most successful exhibition ever held by the Society. 
A prize of $40 is offered for the best collection of 
live fishes, and a large tank has been built on the 
ground to contain them. I wonder if it ever en- 
tered into the heads of the committee that it would 
be necessary to provide some means for preventing 
the pikes and other large fish from devouring all 
the smaller fry. 

Sowine Wueat.—There is no question but that 
it is better to sow winter wheat early, say not la- 
ter than the first week in September, and cover it 
in three or four inches deep, either by the use of 
the grain drill or by plowing it in with a gang 
plow. I think were this more generally done, we 
should hear fewer complaints of the loss of crops 
by winter kill; and the wheat will take time to 
come up, and therefore will not be apt to put on a 
heavy top, and become smothered should a heavy 
snow lie on it all winter, J. MACKELOAN, JR. 

Hamilton, C.W., Aug. 18th, 1860. 





GOOD PROSPECTS FOR THE FARMER. 


Eps. Gengskz Farmer: — It is but a little over 
30 years since this county was one vast wilderness, 
with the exception of a small strip on the Thames 
and on the shores of Lake Erie. Now there are 
thousands of acres waving with grass and grain. 
Upon the whole, we have not had so good a harvest 
for this last ten years as the preseut. As regards 
wheat, this Jast two or three years there has not 
been more than half as much sown as usual, on ac- 
count of its destruction by the midge. We have 
had to depend on the United States and other parts 
of Canada for a great portion of our breadstutfs ; 
but this year we shall have enough and to spare, 
There is no doubt that the farmers will be encour- 
aged to sow more this full. 

It is my opinion, there is no better remedy 
against the midge than to cultivate well, drain well, 
sow early, and let that be the variety which will 








* Jt has since been decided to hold the Fair Sept. 18—21.— Eps 
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ripen the earliest; the early sown this year has en- 
tirely escaped the midge, while that which was 
sown later has been slightly injured. 

As respects spring wheat, | should think the 
early sown is about one-half destroyed, while that 
which was sown later is uninjured, though the early 
sown is a heavier crop and a plumper grain. 
my opinign it will yield nearly as much per acre 
as the late sown. — 

Peas and oats will be above an average crop, 
and the hay crop is excellent. 

The prospect is, that if we get a few more show- 
ers the potato and corn will be an abundant crops, 
and I think that the oppression of 1858 and °59 
will be left far in the rear, and that our farming 
community will cease to complain of *‘ hard times.” 

Kent Co., C. W. H. WHITE. 

ps Bit SL 


BEE-HIVING — MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Eps. GenrsEE Farmer:—J. H. A., Avon, O. W., 
on page 256 of the Harmer, says: ‘1 would like 


an article from some of your experienced corres- | 


pondents on the management and working of bees. 
Almost all the bees are leaving round here; some 
of them leave after they are hived and start to 
work,” 

Having had experience with bees, I will reply. If 
“almost all the bees are leaving,” it is time that a 
different system of practice was substituted, let 
that system be what it may. What way the bees 
in his section are managed, of course I cannot say. 
I presume the management is quite different from 
mine. My neighbors who lose their bees by flight 
adopt quite ditferent modes of operation. For 
more than thirty years I have had the sole charge 
of large apiaries; and during that time have not 
lost by tlight enough swarms to average one in five 
years! 1 have no patent mixture or potent charm 
to induce them to stay, but simple common sense 
management. That others are not equally success- 
ful | am weil aware, as I find that those employed 
by us to take charge of a yard during the swarm- 
ing seasons, who have had full instructions, fail in 
some instances. There will arise some conditions 
not provided for in the directions, Yet success is 
so generally good, that we can not but ascribe it to 
Imunagement. by contrasting the two inethods we 
find sume ditference. For instance: First, the bees 
are sadly neglected till a swarm issues; then a tin- 
horn, tin-pan, or bells, or any thing to make a hor- 
rible noise, is used te make them cluster. Very 
often a hive is to be constructed ; or an old one, unfit 
to use any way, needs some cross-sticks inserted, 
or something to take time. If the hive is ready, 
it has been lying in the sun all day, and made 
hot enough for an oven. If it is painted, it is planed 
inside as well as out, and has been done so recently, 
that the rank smell is very offensive; or some dark 
color has been applied that absorbs the rays of the 
sun till the heat cannot be endured. When the 
bees are introduced, something nice to wash the 
inside must be had, to make them like it. A table 
is set out, and a cloth spread upon.it; stieks are 
put down to raise the hive an inch or more. 
they succeed in getting the swarm even on the out- 
side of the hive, it is left; if the bees go in, it is 


It is | 











insupportable; the bees hang in loose strings, ip. 

stead of a compact body as when kept cool. They 

are very apt to fall, and when they do, will rush 

out on every side; and if the queen chances to drop 

| with them, they may leave. Two-thirds of all the 

| bees that. go to the woods are managed in this ors 
similar manner. 

On the other hand, the bees are properly cargj 
for. When a swarm leaves, it is not disturbed by 
hideous noises—we being satisfied that they will 
cluster without any such demonstration. It j 
possible that one in three or five hundred may 
leave for a tree in the woods without first cluster. 
ing; yet I have had a few thousands, not one of 
which have done so. Hives are all ready in season, 
and cool when used. They are generally used 
without paint; but if painted, a light color is put 
on, and done long enough previously to lose aj} 
smell of oil, ete. Nothing but bees is put into the 
jhive. If the hive is new, the inside is left rough 
| from the saw, not planed; if an old hive, it is made 
|sweet and clean, and the inner surface scratched 





|rough so that the bees can hold fast. They are 
|hived in the most convenient and simple way: 4 
| board large enough to set the hive on is laid on the 
ground; should there be grass, a sheet spread down 
first will facilitate the operation—the bees shaken 
down by the hive, or in it, as is most convenient, 
Should they settle in a place where they cannot be 
shaken, they are dipped off and emptied by the 
hive; one side of the bottom of the hive rests on 
a board, and the other raised an inch or more. The 
| whole swarm is made to enter before leaving them, 
| When they go in reluctantly, they are stirred with 
the feather end of a quill; and when very obsti- 
nate, a little water is sprinkled on them to facilitate 
their motions. When all are in, except the very 
few that will continue to fly, the hive is let down 
on the board and carried to the stand it is to oc 
cupy, the front raised half an inch, and thoroughly 
shaded from the sun. When the weather is very 
hot, and they cluster outsile, water is occasionally 
sprinkled on the hive, to cool them. 

Should two swarms unite, making too many to 
be comfortable, the boxes are added immediately. 
This is all that is done. One in fifty may call for 
something more; yet this system carried out will 
secure success generally. Raising the hive on one 
side, and thoroughly shading it, is very important. 


St. Johnsviile,N. Y. M. QUIMBY, 
Author of Bee-heeping Explained. 











Horace GREELEY ON AGRICULTURAL PAPERS.— 
There are at present some fifty or sixty periodicals 
published in our country devoted to Farming—s 
many, I presume, as in all the world beside. They 
have been built up at great expense of talent, labor, 
and money; for when Col. Skinner started the first 
of them at Baltimore, some forty or fifty years ago, 
the idea of teaching farmers anything in that way 
was hooted by them as ridiculous, and he found it 
hardly possible to give his early numbers away. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent 





It | on these publications ; and they are this day, in my 


judgement, doing more to promote the true growth 


lot the country and the substantial, enduring wel 


well—if they go off, why, hope for “better luck | fare of our people, than Congress, the Army am 
next time.” The hive is left uasheltered in the hot | the Navy, for the support of which they are tax 


sun, and when there is no wind, the heat is soon 


some Forty Millions per annum. 
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“ WILSON’ 8 ALBANY STRAWBERRY. 


No Strawberry has been . produced or introduced 
into this country which has attrated so much atten- 
ion —unless we except the Hovey’s Seedling —as 
Wilson’s Albany. 

Its fame has spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and its good qualities extolled 
until the public have alinost believed this berry to 
be the crowning production of skill—the perfection 
of excellence. But, alas! now come rolling up 
mutterings, “not loud, but deep ”’—the reaction of 
its former praise’ 

All this was to have been expected; and yet, 
much more 

Leaving out of mind our own knowledge of this 
fruit, it would be difficult to believe that it could 
have gained so wide a celebrity without many val- 
able qualities to commend it. It has been before 
the public six or seven years, and all this time been 
gaining favor; and we are sure that many cultiva- 
tors.of it now consider it one of the most valuable 
varieties. It has faults, but we believe not such as 
will cause cultivators to discard it. We learn from 
the July number of ZZovey’s Magazine, that “the 
Fruit Committee of the Mass. Horticultural Society 
has passed a unanimous vote that ‘the Wilson's 
Albany is unworthy of general cultivation ;’” also 
that at a recent meeting of the Hartford County 
Horticultural Society, “Mr. H. Arrieck reccived 
the first prize for Horey’s Seedling, 
Homestead says, “ 


‘which,’ the 
was probably as fine a show of 
one variety of Strawberries as was ever upon our 
tables, The berries were monstrous, and in perfect 
order, and the smallest in the dish of large size; 
and they were raised by one who has discarded the 
Notwith- 
standing this, it seems there was a good deal of 
grumbling about the award of the premium, which, 


Wilson, with many other varieties,’ 


in the opinion of some practical men, as well as a 
majority of some of our amateur cultivators, should 
have been given to Wilson’s Albany, which the 
editor states, ‘beyond question, is the favorite 
berry.’” . 





Mr. Hovey commends the action of this commit- 
tee, and considers the Hartford Co. Horticultural 
Society particularly fortunate that it has a commit- 
tee with skill and good taste enough to render such 
a decision, although practical men and amateur 
cultivators grumble about 1t. 

This certainly looks as if Mr. Hovey thought it 
necessary to stand up in defence of his favorite 
berry, although only in competition with what he 
calls “one of the sourest, most dirty colored, and 
disagreeable flavored of all recently introduced 
sorts.” 

The trath about the fruit no doubt lies between 
its extreme praise on the one hand and its whole- 
sale condemnation on the other. 

It is hardy, extremely productive, and of very 
large size—three qualities which are not to be over- 
looked. 

It is more acid’ than many berries, but this is 
not objected to by most consumers, At the Fruit 
Growers’ Society of Western New York, held in 
June last, the members generally spoke of its pro- 
ductiveness in high terms. One fact about this 
fruit seems to have been discovered at that meeting, 
which is, that it varies in acidity in different soils. 
Members who were well qualified to judge say that 
it is much more acid when produced at Buffalo or 
vicinity than at Rochester; and this may account 
for the different opinions on this point. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman of the issue 
of August 9, dating his letter Lewiston, Me., says 
of a bed of Wilson’s Albany this season, that it 
gave fruit ‘earlier, larger, more fair, and every 
way more marketable than either the McAvoy’s 
Superior or Moyamensing in the same garden, or 
any Hovey’s Seedling 1 have seen during the season. 
Some of my friends, intererested in Strawberries, 
have seen my bed and the fruit, and all pronounce 
it the best variety they have ever seen; and had 
I a thousand piants to-day, I could dispose of them 
to parties who now have other varieties.” 

The Pittsburgh Dvening Chronicle, of August 1, 
contains an interesting account of a visit to the 
“Small Fruit” farm of Mr. J. Kxox, near Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. K. has one hundred acres under culti- 
vation of the “Small Fruits,” of which fifty acres 
are in Strawberries; he has for testing and speci- 
mens over one hundred different varieties, ‘“ He 
regards the Wilson’s Albany as a very valuable and 
profitable variety, and has shown his faith in it by 
planting fifteen acres of it thisspring. In addition 
to its many other excellencies, it has proved a su- 
perior berry for canning, or preserving, and was 
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this season in great demand for these purposes. Its 
weight, size, solidity, flavor, and color, render it 
popular for this use. It is, moreover, eminently 
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productive, and highly profitable as a market fruit. 

With so much testimony as we constantly hear 
to the value and profitableness of this Strawberry, 
we cannot think that it is to be rejected and thrown 
out of cultivation as summarily as the action of the 
Massachnsetts Horticultural Society might lead us 
to conclude. 

At the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, this month, this question will no doubt be 
thoroughly handled, and the merits of the fruit re- 
ported upon, by delegates from all parts of the 
Union. 





THE NEGLECT OF FRUIT TREES. 


In traveling about the country this summer, we 
have been painfully impressed with the fact that 
the majority of farmers sadly neglect their fruit 
Where one orchard is properly man- 
aged, ten are shamefully neglected. Bad culture is 
the rule; good culture the exception. “Bad cul- 
ture,” did we say? No-culture would be nearer 
the truth. Look at that orchard of young trees set 
out six or seven years since. There is not a thrifty, 
healthy looking tree amongthem! Many are dead, 
some are dying, and all are sickly and unproduct- 
ive. It is asad sight. ‘ Were the trees unhealthy 
when set out, or are they poor varieties, or is the 
climate too severe?” Not at all. Other orchards 
in the neighborhood are healthy, productive, and a 
souree of profit to their owners. Jt is bad man- 
agement ; the entire absence of good culture. The 
trees were stuck out in small holes dug in a wheat 
field, and left to live or die, as it might chance. 
Since then the field has been in grass or grain; the 
orchard has received less culture than almost any 
other part of the farm, from the idea probably that 
This man 


orchards, 


the trees would take care of themselves, 
is a subscriber to the Genesee Farmer, but we are 
ashamed of him. We hope none of his neighbors 
see him take the paper out of the post-office. Can’t 
we persuade you. Frrzenp Fru:itiess, to do some- 
thing with that orchard? We should prefer to see 
it cut up, root and branch; but if this is asking too 
much, do cut out all the dead and dying limbs; put 
the plow into the soil this fall and give it a good 
summer-fallowing next season. You have little 
manure to spare, (we may be mistaken on this point, 
inasmuch as the dark pools in the barn-yard indi- 
cate that it is not very carefully preserved) but if 
you could spare a little, it would do the trees no 


| harm. Suppose you try a little? At all onal 
| something for that orchard. Your eorn loeks wel, 
| It has been properly cultivated. You plowed the 
| Jand well and deep, and the horse-hoe has beep 
| freely used, keeping the svil clean and mellow. The 
crop will be good, and does you credit. You eal. 
tivated your potatoes well; the land is very cleaa 
and you have a gooderop. You put in your wheat 
last fall on a good summer-fallow. You provided 
what Tut calls a good “pasture” for the roots to 
feed in, and your heart gladdened as the crop grew 
and flourished, and produced a bountiful harvest, 
Can not you take a hint from these results? Qu. 
tivate your trees half as well as you. cultivate your 
corn, and your orchard would be a credit to you, 

Fruit trees are set out by millions every year, 
The nurserymen of this city alone send out each 
year a million dollars’ worth of fruit trees and 
other nursery stock. As a rule, the trees sent out 
are healthy and good; and yet how small a propor. 
tion ever live to bear fruit, or make profitable oreh- 
ards! The principal cause of this ‘is the want of 
previous preparation of the ground. Farmers will 
take pains to prepare their Jand for wheat and other 
grain crops; but fruit trees, intended for a perma- 
nent orchard, and involving considerable expense 
in their purchase, are set out, with little thought or 
care, on Jand which has received no adequate prep- 
aration, Subsequent culture may do something 
towards correcting this first and grand. mistake; 
but it requires far less Jabor to prepare the lind 
right in the first place than to do so after the trees 
are set out. 

Let all our readers, then, who intend, to set out 
trees this fall, get the ground ready now. Nota 
day should be lost. If the site intended for the 
orchard is not entirely free from stagnant water, & 
must be underdrained. To determine this, dig a 
hole three feet deep, and if water remains in it, it 
needs draining. If fall can be got, let the drains 
be cut four feet deep. Then plow the land deep 
and well, and if subsoiled all the better. This cul- 
tivation of the whole surface will be better than 
digging even the largest holes, and will save much 
time in planting. 

If the soil is not rich enough, it is better to man- 
ure now than to apply the manure in the hole at 
the time of planting. This, in fact, should never 
be done. 

For the first few years after the trees are planted, 
cultivate nothing but hoed crops. The use of the 
plow and cultivator will keep the soil mellow and 
The difference in the appearance of tree 





moist. 
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growing on land tht is cultivated during the sum- 
mer, and on that which is in grass or grain, is most 
striking—especially in the case of peaches. 

It requires no particular skill to raise our ordi- 
nary fruits, Every farmer might have them in 
abundance; but he who hopes to be successful must 
abandon the idea that fruit trees will flourish in 





grass or grain. 





Ouerries Iv Cauirorn1a.—The California Cul- 
turist says that among all the small fruits, none 
maintains a higher relative value in California than 
the cherry. One dollar and a half a pound for the 
earliest varieties, and imperfectly ripened at that, 
js not an unusual price in the San Francisco mar- 
ket. “When they get down to a dollar a pound, 
people begin to buy quite freely ; but when they 
reach the minimum, or lowest figure—50 cents a 
pound—nearly all feel as though they could in- 
dulge in one good feast of cherries.” 

The Culturist says the only serious drawback to 
the culture of the cherry in California, is the dep- 
redations of the birds. To meet this, the Cultwrist 
recommends planting orchards of cherries worked 
on the Mahaleb stock and cultivated as dwarf trees. 
It recommends planting the trees six or eight feet 
apart, and then covering the whole orchard with 
a net to keep out the birds. 





Tur Srrinc Rose or Suanena.—Such is the 
name given to a climbing rose brought from China 
by Mr. Forrung. The London Gardener's Chron- 
icle speaks highly of its merits. It says it “may 
not please rose fanciers,” but “as a pillar rose it is 
invaluable.” Mr, Fortune says, “it is held in high 
esteem by the Chinese; indeed, it is one of the 
best white roses I met with in China. It is fre- 
quently seen of a large size, covering trellis-work 
turmed into alcoves or built over garden walks, For 
this purpose it is well suited, as it is a luxuriant 
grower and it blooms profusely and early.” Its 
flowers are white, tinged with pink on the outside; 
sweet-scented, and grow in endless profusion in 
small clusters. The flowers are small, and the 
petals do not stand up well; but it is very hardy, 
early, a rampant grower, and undoubtedly deserves 
attention. 





Tue Raspagrry Jam Tree.—In Western Austra- 
lia there is a species of Acacia, the wood of which 
has a fragrance like raspberry jam, and the tree is 
called the Raspberry Jam Acacia. The flowers 
have an anpleasant odor, and the leaves, when 
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Vatt’s Aveust Duxe Cagrrry —Corkection.— 
In the report of the “Fruit Grower's Society of 
Western New York published in the August number, 
where Mr. Downtne speaks of this cherry, it says: 
“Mr, Downine thought well of Vail’s August 
Duke; one of the most promising of the new 
cherries. Something like May Duke, but several 
weeks earlier.” 

This should be “ several weeks Jater.” The time 
of ripening is from the last week in July to the 
first or second week in August. 





FRUITGROWING IN NORTHERN CANADA.* 


Eps. GenEske Farmer :—Our attempts at fruit- 
growing for the last ten years have proved nearly a 
total failure. I mean apples chietiy, with a few 
pears, plums, grapes and strawberries. The grapes 
and strawberries, with winter protection, and the 
latter even without it, generally do pretty well; the 
Large Early Scarlet, Burr’s New Pine, Crimson 
Cone, Hovey’s Seedling and British Queen—the 
three former the most prolific. 

We had a large importation—thousands upon 
thousands—ten years ago from one of your nurse- 
ries, of the most reputed named apples. Scarcely 
a tree of that importation is now alive. Some of 
these trees have struggled through life so as to 
show a few specimens of their produce, and in the 
genuiness of their kinds I believe we were not 
deceived. I have some of these trees, but out of 
fifty, only one has borne. 

More is said than is true about bad planting and 
nursing—in our case, at least. Our want of suc- 
cess is more to be attributed to our boreal clime, 
and adverse seasons, so far as 1 am capable ot judg- 
ing. For the last ten years, I have amused myself 
by giving a good deal of attention to truit-growing, 
and have come to the conclusion that we are too 
far north to be very successful with the apple or 
pear. Still, there may be some hardy kinds that 
might succeed with us. The various Siberian Crabs 
have hitherto proved hardy with me, and bear 
freely. 

I have still some relics of the Rochester trees 
(about twenty), that have never brought any fruit to 
perfection. Still, the roots of these trees are fresh 
and healthy apparently, as they throw out every 
year strong and vigorous shoots about the colar and 
above the graft, but these are generally killed 
the first winter. I budded and gratted from these 
trees on native stock, and planted out some hun- 
dreds of them. Most of them promised well for 
some years, and the year before last many of them 
produced a little fruit (Baldwins, R. I. Greenings, 
etc.), and were fine plants—having bestowed a 
good deal of pains in training them, taking Mr. 
Barry for my guide—but the winter of 1858-9, 
or perhaps the spring frost of the latter year, seri- 
ously injured them. They bore none and made 
very little growth, Their stems are now three to 
four inches in diameter, and, in looking over them 
the other day, I believe much of the wood and 
most of the buds are dead. 





* This communication has been in type severo! months, bnt has 
been overlooked. It is still interesting, cnd we trust will elicit 
more information on this importunt subject. Eps. 








wilted, sunell like a decaying cabbage. 
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ING calls the “frozen-sap blight”; still, I have 


severely last winter. About Montreal, many trees | 
were killed. Some of our first settlers, forty years | 
ago, who had been acquainted with fruit-growing 
at home, planted out a few acres of seedlings 
which have thrived well for many years. Some 
of these trees have been pointed out to me that 
have carried thirteen or fourteen bushels in a season. 

What I have related apparently shows that to | 
attempt to grow the apple and pear in this jatitude | 
(45°) is very precarious. Still, our crabs proving 
hardy, there is some ground for hope that some 
hardy kind may be found that will thrive with us 
and prove good fruit. It appears to me that it is 
our severe spring frosts, after the sap is in motion, 
followed by strong sunshine, that is the cause of 
the evil. 

I am trying peaches, and have, with protection, 
brought them through two winters, aid anticipate 
the pleasure of seeing some fruit on them the 
ensuing summer. 

I grow two kinds of grapes in the open air} 
(black and white) quite successfully, on the renewal | 
system, and have generally from fifteen to twenty- 
five bunches on a vine. Some clusters of the white 
weigh over a pound, and have generally pretty 
well ripened by the middle of September, and, 
when urged, a little earlier. 

I had a fine specimen of the Reine Claude de 
Bavay plam, but it was killed last winter after 
giving one crop. I have some thrifty young shoots 
from it. I have not sueceeded with the Washing- 
ton, Imperial Gage, and some others; neither have 
I succeeded with the May Duke and Black Tar- 
tarian cherries. 

Some of the most noted gooseberries have done 
pretty well with me. Last year I had a good 
crop. 

I do not think it is insufficient culture that is the 
cause of failure with me, for 1 have always found 
that my growth was too luxuriant in most seasons. 
I have had it from three to between four and tive 
feet on apples, plums and pears, thus becoming 
more liable to be winter killed. 

I had some specimens of plums sent me by an 
amateur in Montreal, a few years ago, which 
thrived very well with him, and had the pleasure 
of plucking some of the fruit from the parent trees 

My soil is a loam ona marly clay subsvil, and in 
my nursery plot, if I leave a young plant for two 
or three years in it, I find it always deeply imbeded 
in this subsvil—I mean the leading routs, 

AND. RUSSELL. 
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WINES OF ITALY. 


Tne Hon. J. 8. Cazort, in a letter published in 
the Magazine of Horticulture, says: 

‘As you may well suppose, from the number of 
vineyards, there is much wine made in Italy. These 
may be divided intu two classes, sweet and dry, 
perhaps | might say acid, for all this last class are 
more or less so, aud each of these again into many 
varieties, taking the name of the town or district 
where produced, there being generally a red and 
white wine of each variety.: All of the wine of 














My dwarf pears are mostly killed by what Down- | 


: 
some years a specimen or two. 


The most of the orchards in this latitude suffered 





which I have tasted seems to me light, withog 
much strength—not more than belongs to 200d 
bodied cider; indeed, one of the sweet kind seemed 
to bear a strong resemblance to good cider, except 
in this, which gave it the advantage in my Opinion, 
that it had tlre flavor of grapes instead of apples, 
Many of these wines are very pleasant, with g 
good deal of flavor, and if at first not entirely 
agreeable, they from use become so. Some of the 
principal wines in Southern Italy are—the Lachry- 
ma Christi, a product of the vines that grow on the 
slopes of Vesuvius; Capri, that takes the name of 
an island at the entrance to the Gulf of Naples: 
and the Falernian. These are all soinewhat acid, 
bearing more resemblance to the Bordeaux wines 
than to any that I now remember, although each 
with its own distinct and peculiar flavor—the first 
having, in my judgment, the preference. The Mus. 
cate] de Syracuse is a sweet wine, of a decided and 
very peculiar flavor—that of the richest raisins— 
and to those fond of a sweet wine it is very agree- 
able. The Montefiascone and Orvieto ure very 
pleasant wines, without the acidity of the three 
first named or the sweetness of the last. The Ale- 
atico de Firenza, the Chianta, and the Montepulei- 
ano are Tuscan wines—the first a sweet wine, with 
somewhat.of the flavor of the Muscatel de Syra- 
cuse, though not as decided or as rich, and the two 
last dry, the Montepulciano, to my taste, being the 
richest and best flavored of the two. One of the 
pleasantest wines tor a light table wine that I saw 
in Italy was at Genoa, called the Aste Blane, re- 
sembling our very best cider, but with the flavor 
of grapes instead of apples. The Vin ordinaire is, 
everywhere that I have seen it,-very inditferent, 
and I presume seldom drank by strangers or those 
who can afford anything better. Wine is a common 
beverage, and Italy, as it seems to ime, affords a 
strong instance confirmatory of the opinion of such 
as maintain that a free use of light wines, prevent- 
ing that of ardent spirits, is conducive to temper- 
ance; for I have never seen, in any part of the 
peninsula, a person under the influence of intosi- 
cation.” 





Canapian Appies in Eneranp.— The Toronto 
Globe says: “An enterprising attempt has been 
made by a Niagara farmer to open a new market 
for Canadian fruit, which is deserving of mention. 
Mr. R. N. Ball shipped last season eighty barrels of 
apples of his own growth to Glasgow, and received 
such a return as will induce him to send a large 
quantity during the present season. He realized 
one-half more than he could have done here, under 
tle most favorable circumstances. This is business 
into which it is not possible for mere speculators to 
enter with success. The apples must be good, well 
picked, and carefully packed. The carefal farmer 
who will attend to these things himself, may have 
an ample return from England. The demand there 
for good fruit, at prices which would be considered 
high in this country, is almost unlimited. In every 
part of Canada apples can be grown with consider- 
able profit, yet how few there are who make it 
their business to secure good varieties, to look well 
to the condition of their orchards, and prepare the 
produce for market as carefully as they treat their 
whext or oats? We actually send to the States for 
ap) les to be consumed in our cities,” 
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ndent of the London Gardeners’ Chr« 
use of sawdust for blanching eelery, 


mmends the 
4 r than any 


as he finds it to answer the purpose better th: 
other material, and is especially valuable for the 
Jate crops to be kept during the winter. He says: 
“Having had some trouble in the winter of 1857 
in keeping late celery frota rotting in a new kitchen 
rden, where the soil was very retentive and 
damp, and the plants earthed up in the usual man- 
ner, I have since used sawdust for the purpose, and 
ast winter all the 


find that it answers perfectly. 


late celery was earthed up with sawdust, and it 


y 


ing CeLtery wits Sawpust.—A corres- 
hronicle rec- 
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kept quite sound till April, and no slugs or insects 
attacked it underground, the heads being very solid, 
clear and crisp, and well flavored. 1 had some 


doubts that the sawdust from resinous trees might f 


give the celery a disagreeable flavor, but on trial I 
found this not to be the case, and the sawdust is 
now taken indiscriminately from the sawpits, where 
different kinds of trees are sawn up. Before the 
late severe frost occurred in October I had just fin- 
ished the earthing up of all the late celery with 
sawdust, and I find it is now wonderfully fresh, the 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


[Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.] 








Baxep Eaee-prant.—Parbcil it until it is soft 
enough to stick a straw into; theh cut it just in 
half; scoop out the inside, leaving the hull; chop 
it up very fine, and season very highly with pepper 
and salt, a good deal of butter, and crumbs of 
bread. Mix all well together and return it into the 
hull; then strew crumbs of bread on the top, and 


bake it for about an hour. 


Catves’ Feet Brano Manez.—Boil four feet in 
ive quarts of water, without any salt. When the 
iquor is reduced to one quart, strain it and mix 


with one quart of milk, and add several sticks of 


sinnamon ora vanilla bean. Boil the whole ten 
ninutes, and sweeten it to the taste with white 


sugar; strain it and fill your moulds with it. 


Piz-Piant Puppine.—To one quart of butter- 


frost not having penetrated far through the surface | milk, add one egg, one large teaspoonful of soda, 


to the hearts.” 

Another correspondent recommends charred earth 
in preference to sawdust, “as it will not only an- 
swer the purpose as well, but will allow the rain 
water to percylate more freely to the roots of the 
plants, and be of infinite service to a soil of a damp, 
retentive nature.” The sawdust, he thinks, will 
induce an injurious growth of fungi in the soil. 

-- me me 

Rare OccuRRENCE—STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA IN 
Fruir.—A specimen of this fine exotic—the same 
[ had on exhibition at our June show—having 
lately produced a handsome egg-shaped fruit, 1 
should be glad to obtain through you or your cor- 
respondents some information in regard to its na- 
ture—whether eatable or worthless, or whether or 
not it has been known to fruit in this country be- 
fore. The single specimen on my plant began to 
swell about the middle of July last, and is appar- 
ently still on the increase. It is now about five 
inches long, and at the thick end—that next the 
stalk—it measures six inches in circumference. It 
continues to be of a dark green color, but will 
probably change to a paler hue on approaching 
maturity.—J ames Orars, Gardener to 8. Matruews, 
Euq., Kochester, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1860, 





Tomatoes rrom Ourrines.—James Crate, gar- 
dener to 8. Marrugws, Esq., informs us that his 
tomatoes raised on cuttings were earlier and finer 
than those produced on the plants from which the 


cuttings were taken. - 





_Danuias.—A correspondent of the Boston Qul- 
teator states that he has two dahlias in his garden 
which are eight feet and three inches high, aud one 
of them has thirty-two biussums on it. 

‘ a — 
Peacnrs.—A correspondent of the Ohio Culti- 
yator asserts that the ouly way to make sure of a 
to graft upon the 


crop of D s every year, is 


wild pluin 





stock, 





and flour enough to make a thick batter. 
ready half a dozen stalks of pie-plant, cut up fine ; 
stir it in the batter. 
it in a kettle of boiling water, and let it boil an 
hour. 


inches long. 
gravy or water. 





Have 
Tie it tightly in a bag, drop 


Serve with cream and sugar. 


Cetery Savor ror Boren Fowis.—Wash the 


stalks, and cut them into thin slices about two 


Stew them till tender in a little weak 
Season with powdered mace, pep- 
per and salt; then add the juice of a lemon, and 
thicken with a small piece of butter which has 
been kneaded in flour. 


To Preserve Pumpxin.—Take good, ripe pump- 
kins, pare, and stew as dry as possible; place in 
the oven on a sheet, and let it remain until thor- 
oughly dried, not baked ; then stow away in a dry 
place, when it will keep an indefinite length of 
time—only requiring to be soaked in milk a few 
hours before using. 


Pre Crvst.—Take one'pint of buttermilk, one 
large teacup of lard, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, and flour enough to form a 
dough. Mix the lard and flour by rabbing them 
together; then add the other ingredients, knead 
well, and it is ready to roll out. Tender and good. 


For Creantne Sirx—(Correction from the July 
number.)\—Take equal quantities of aleohol— whis- 
key will do—soft soap made of wood asher, ard 
molasses, Mix and rub with a cloth; atterward 
rinse in clear water once or twice, and dry it or 
wrap in cloth till ready to iron. 


Friep or Bromep Eae-prant.—Partcil it; ext 
into slices and season very highly with pepper and 
salt; fry or broil it (as you do masi rcoms.) in a 
pan with batter. If nicely done, it is very similar 
in tlavor to the mushroom. 

To Preserve Ruvsars.—Cut the stalks into pie- 
ces au inch or so in length; string aud dry the same 
as apple, and stow away ina dry place ior winter 


and spring use. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 
Sewing Machines—Grover & Baker S. M. Co., New York. 
Llectric Weather Indicator—Lee & Co., Newark. N. J. 
Apple Grafts—Barnaby, Teas & Shepheard, Raysville, Ind. 
Stencil Plates—Geo. B. Brigdon, Norwich, Ct. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees—Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 

N. Y. 

Improved Cattle and Sheep—John Snell, Edmonton P. 0.,C. W. 
East New London Nurseries—W. H. Starr, New London, Ct. 
The House and Garden—Tho, Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Hydropult—American Hydropult Co., New York. 

$10 per Month—S, Whitley, Jr., Geneva, N. Y. 

Plum Trees—C. Reagles & Son, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Pomona Garden and Nursery—Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N, J 
‘Lhe Electric Telegraph—Ticknor & Field, Boston, Mass, 
Farms for Sale—McQuigg & Hyatt, F lint, Mich. 

Apple Stocks—P. Bowen & Co., East Aurora, Erie Co., N. ¥. 
Drain Tile Maciinery—F, M. Mattice, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cherry Seeds—Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Roch ester Central Nurseries—C. W. Seelye, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Elizabeth Grape— Do do 
Rochester Wholesale Nurseries—Hooker, Farley & Co., Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 

Rochester Commercial Nurseries—H. E, Hooker & Co., Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 
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Tae Gexesez Farmer For 1861.—Never, during the 
whole thirty years it has been published, have the pros- 
pects of the Genesce Farmer been so flattering as at the 
present time. With one exception, its circulation is more 
than double that of any purely agricultural or horticultural 
journal in this country, or, it is believed, in the world. 
Encoureged by this generous patronage, we are more than 
ever determined to spare no efforts to make it in every 
respect worthy of the continued support of the intelligent 
farmers and fruit-growers of our prosperous and highly 
favored country. 

During the past three years the agricultural interests— 
and consequently all others—have been greatly depressed. 
With abundant crops and good prices a brighter prospect 
is before us; and we are sure our well-tried friends who 
have, during the “hard times,” doubled and quadrupled 
our circulation, will not now cease their generous efforts. 
A little effort on the part of our agents and other friends 
of rural improvement will double our present subscription 
list, and from their repeated assurances of good will we 
are sure the effort will be made. 

Now is the time to begin. 

There are thousands of farmers who are not now taking 
the Genesee Farmer or any strictly agricultural and horti- 
cultural journal. To reach this large class, we have de- 
termined to make ai/ who subscribe for the next volume 
at this time a present of the three remaining numbers of 
this year. In other words, we will send the October, No- 
vember and December numbers of this year, and the en- 
tire volume for 1861, for fifty cents. For additional induce- 
ments to agents to extend the circulation of the Farmer 
at this time, see Premium List on last page of this number. 
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Notes on THE WEATHER FROM Jur 159m 10 Avenn 
16TH, 1860.—The average heat of the last half of July 
was 67.7°, which is 3.6° below the mean for 23 years; and 
the mean heat of the month was 4° below that of Tuly for 
those years. July has, of course, been rather cool, The 
highest heat was on the 19th day at noon—88°; while jp 
1859 the highest was July 18th—96°. The 284 Was pre. 
ceded by a week of very hot days in St. Louis and farther 
South: the heat moved slowly North, and the three bot 
days in New York were closed by the great rain of the 
26th over that part of the State. During that week the 
weather was pleasant and fine over this section. 

The principal rain fell, in the last half, on the 16th, the 
19th, some on the 27th, and much on the 29th. In the 
month there was measured 4.498 inches. This, with thg 
of June, 2.882 inches, brings up the proportion nearly, ag 
in the first five months there fell 7.24 inches, and in Jung 
and July 6.88 inches—making in the seven months 1419 
inches. + In this section the rain is adequate, but in mid. 
dle Virginia, near the Blue Ridge, the drouth has been 
severe, and also over a part of Mississippi. 

The month has been very pleasant; vegetation matured 
or advanced; and the fruits and productions of the season 
abundant and fine. 

The chief cutting of wheat was in the third week of 
July, and by the 25th the principal part was fully secured 
The new wheat is somewhat in market. 

Violent winds and storms continue, but less frequent 
and less destructive. Heavy storm of rain and wind about 
Chicago on the 20th; and on the 2lst at Uxbridge and 
vicinity, Mass.; terrible tornado on 26th at and near 
Camden, N. J. 

The great weather phenomenon was the blast of hot 
wind, on the 8th, in Iowa, which kuled animals and two 
men, from 10 to8 P. M. Another on the 10th, near Inde 
pendence, Mo. On the 19th, at Covington, Geo., a bot 
blast of wind killed cotton, on a plantation, about 3# 
feet wide. Are simoons to be known in the South of our 
country ? 

On the 20th, the splendid meteor passed south of us, 
from north of west to south of east, at distance of 35°, 


August opened with weather rather cool, and has been 


cool to the middle. The average heat was 67.9°, or near 
3° below the mean for 23 years. The hottest has not been 
above 85°, and the lowest at 52°, when the furnace wass 
luxury in the morning. 

Quantity of rain adequate, principally on the 3d, 7th, 
and 13th. Dew has fallen from leaves of shrubs, and 
from the eaves, especially of metallic roofs. 

Vegetation has advanced in due proportion. Peaches 
from the city and near it were ripe in the first week of 
August, and were sold for sending abroad before the 15th; 
they are large and luscious. Fine plums are common. 

A large meteor passed over North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, from south-east to north-west, on the 2d; anda» 
other on the 7th, in the early twilight, farther north, but 
south of this, and the direction nearly from south of east 
to north of west. As these moved more nearly in a dé 
rection opposite to that of the earth, they disappeared in 
a few seconds. 

On the 2d, another hot blast of wind near Westport, ia 
Missouri. 
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So far the weather and season have continued to be ex- 
cellent this half month. Health also is a great and gene- 


ral blessing. cal 

AgnicuroraL Fairs.—We published last month a list 
of the forthcoming Fairs, and the time and place where 
held. This month we give those we have since been able 
to obtain. There are in all four hundred and two/ We 
would here return our thanks to the Secretaries of the 
carious Societies for their co-operation in this matter. It 
is owing to their kindness that we are able to furnish such 
a complete list. There are doubtless many omissions ; 
but it is, on the whole, the fullest list ever before pub- 








c 





Our friends at post-offices where we have but one or 


two subscribers, would greatly oblige us if they would 
act as agents for the Farmer. Our offer to send the re- 
maining numbers of this year free to all who subscribe 


ow for next year, will render it very easy to get sub- 


scribers. Will not our friends, will not you, kind reader, 


peak to your neighbors on the subject. Our list of Cash 


Prizes for the greatest number of subscribers will be 
found on the last page. Persons residing in places where 
we have now few subscribers, have now a rare opportu- 
nity for introducing the paper, and can easily secure one 
of the highest of these Prizes. Show-biils and specimen 


opies will be sent free on application. If you can not 


shed. : 
h act as agent for the Farmer yourself, will you oblige ua 


The list gives us some idea of the vast influence and 
importance of these annual exhibitions. Estimating the 
average attendance at 2500, they will be witnessed by over 


one million persons. 


c 








e- 

Ware Mepirerranean Waeat.—Several of our readers 
have written to us requesting us to send them some seed 
of the White Mediterranean wheat, alluded to in the last 
number of the Farmer. We have none of this sort our- 
selves. It was grown by Mr. Jonn C. McVean, of Scotts- 
ville, Monroe Co., N. Y. He has only a few bushels to 
spare. He informs us that he will send it to any of our 
readers who desire it for four dollars a bushel—the parties 
ordering to pay freight or express charges. Mr. McVgan 
has shown us a sample of the grain, and it exceeds our 
saticipations. It is nearly as white as the Soules, and the 


! 


berries are nweh larger. 


— — e@e 





each, 


by asking the Postmaster or some active friend of the 


ause to do so? 





e 
Levi Bartiett, or Warner, N. H., has sent the Coun- 





try Gentleman an ear of eats seventeen inches long. He 
also sent ears of wheat which contained, according to the 
editor of the C. G., Michigan Tuscany 70, Early Japan 
56, White Flint 55, Blue Stem 42, and Early Noe 28 kernels 


Last year Mr. Bartiert’s Wehite Flint weighed 66 
bs. per bushel, and this year he says there are scores of 


farmers in his town that have grown fine crops of winter 
wheat, and the spring wheat is super-extra. 
doing much to demonstrate that wheat can be raised in 
New England. 


Mr. B. is 








7ee 


A New Piow.—We recently witnessed a trial of a new 


plow, invented and patented by G. H. Moors, of this city. 
It is intended to cut a rectilineal furrow-slice, thus expos- 


We would call the particular attention of our agents, | ing the greatest amount of soil to the action of the sun 


and all who are willing to extend the circulation of the 
Farmer, to our offer to send the Genesee Farmer free for 
the remainder of this year to all who subscribe at this 
time for next year. No one need be without an agricul- 
cultural paper when, for half a dollar, they can get one 
for fifteen months. Will not all our friends tell their 
neighbors of this offer, and take and forward us their sub- 
scription? Read the Premium List on the last page, and 
see what you can do for us. Now is the time to commence 
taking subscriptions. 








-* 
INTERNATIONAL TaiAL OF Reapixe Macuines 1x France. 
Atrial of Reaping Machines took place at Fouilleuse, July 
30. There were fourteen machines on the ground. Of 
the foreign machines, the first prize was awarded to Bur- 
cess & Ker’s “McCormick,” 2d, Betx’s, 3d, Curnpert’s, 
aud 4th, Cranston’s “Wood.” The grain was altogether 
too green for cutting, and the machines made rather poor 
work. The Emperor Napo.gon witnessed the trial. 
cninatmaniplifipictaidihatn 
Tas Hyproputr.—This is a new portable machine for 
throwing water. For syringing plants in green-houses 
and in the garden it is the best thing we have yet seen. 
A child can work it, and it will throw a stream of water 
forty or fifty feet high. The machine can be seen at this 
office, 
e- 
Tue Crops 1x Nova Scoria.—Mr. W. A. Bancrort, of 
Nova Scotia, writes us that the weather in that Province 
has been remarkably dry this season. There has been but 
one rain till recently since spring. Crops are consegently 
light as a general rule. 











and air. 
is such as to present the ieast possible amount of resist- 
ance in its course, and we are informed that in several 
trials with several plows of notoriously light draught, it 
greatly exceeded them in that desirable particular. 


claims of the Genesee Farmer. 





The construction of the share and mould-board 





Tue numerous Fairs to be held during the months of 


September and October will be a good time to present the 


Will not all our friends, 
who can do so conscientiously, recommend it to their neigh- 


bors who do not now take it? Surely, no farmer can ob- 
ject to pay half a dollar for jiifteen months’ subscription 


to a paper dévoted solely to his interests! 


——< 2G o— 








Tux Crops—Prices, etc.—While we believe that there 
is a tendency to over-estimate our agricultural produe- 
tions, there can be no doubt that the crops this season 
have been unusually large. Still, with a deficient crop 
in Great Britain, and with a light stock on hand in this 
country, we may anticipate good prices. 

-@e— 

“Tue little Genesee Farmer, at Rochester, is like a Mor- 
gan pony—mighty good in speed and bottom.” — Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 

Thanks, Colonel; but why call the Genesee Farmer “ lit- 
tle?’ It is just double the size of your own most excel- 


lent journal. 











—2ee 





Farmer Snow-sitt ror 1861.—This will be ready in a 
few days. All our agents and other friends who will post 
them up in a conspicuous place will receive them free on 


apvlication. 
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Firreen Montus 1x tat Year.—All who subscribe for 
the next volume of the Genesee Farmer at this time will 
receive the three remaining numbers of this year free. 
Fifteen months for half a dollar! Will our friends tell 
their neighbors of this most liberal offer? It will only 
be continued a few weeks. Our object is to introduce the 
paper into places where we have now but few subscribers. 

a aN <A ES 

Our Frienps who are competing for the Cash Prizes of- 
fered for the largest club of subscribers to the current 
half-volume of the Genesee Farmer must recollect that the 
time expires October 15. For terms, etc., see the August 
number of the Farmer. Few are competing for these 
Premiums. A little effort now will secure them. 
seainstatiediads 


Inquiries and Answers, 





Mow1nG orr THE Tops or Diseasep Porators.—(R. L.) 
This has been frequently recommended, and we have seen 
statements which would indicate that it is sometimes ben- 
eficial ; others report unfavorably. As you wish our “ opin- 
ion,” we would say that we have little faith in the efficacy 
of cutting off the tops. We once mowed the tops off a 
part of a field of potatoes just as the tops were affected, 
and the crop on this part was much smaller than on the 
remainder of the field—and we could see no difference 
in the potatoes so far as the disease was concerned. 


Muck ror Compost.—(T. B.) We know of no easy test 
for determining whether there is iron in your muck in an 
injurious form. The muck would doubtless be useful on 
the dry, sandy uplands. It would be best to compost it 
with manure, or perhaps with ashes, lime and salt, but if 
this can not be done, we would try a little applied in the 
raw state. 

Arsor Vit& For Screens—Fruit Boox.—(Ww. L., Ma- 
tildaville, Pa.) For a screen for an orchard, Arbor Vite 
may be planted six or eight feet apart. It will take about 
ten years to get a screen ten feet high, by planting trees 
eighteen inches in height. 

The Fruit Garden, by P. Barry, is a valuable work on 
the subject of which it treats. 


Buppep Srocxs.—(J. D., Gates, H. ¥.) Two or three 
weeks after budding, the bands may be taken off, and in 
the spring following the stocks headed down within three 
or four inches of the bud. In July, the remaining portion 
may be cut off, close down to the bud. 


Nams 1x Frorrt Trees.—(J. H. T., Jr.) Nails driven 
into fruit trees can never, by any process of decay or 
chemical change, produce ammonia: and will not in any 
event affect the partichlar qualities of the tree, either in 
wood, bark, foliage or fruit. 


Strver Mapie.—(E. A. F., Edgerton, Ohio.) The seed 
of the Silver Maple, if gathered as soon as ripe as sowed 
immediately, will be found to vegetate freely. 

Prantain.—(J. B., Scalp Leael, Pa.) The most effectual 
way to exterminate plantain is to pull it up by hand, 
Plowing it under, cultivating the soil for a year or two, 
and then sowing the ground thickly with grass seed, will 
probably rid you of it as well as any process, and result 
in doing good to the soil. Hogs are very fond of plan- 
tain, and if pastured upon it would doubtless succeed 
partially, if not perfectly, in accomplishing your purpose. 
—Bow es, Hamilton Co., 0. 


i 
~ 


TimBer FoR Fencing, etc.—Some of our farmers 52 
in the town of Gorham are gétting rather scansatae 
ber. Most of us have timber enough for fire Me 
when it comes to rail timber and sawing, we have tg. bat 
some pretty tough rail cuts, and we have to take 
rough logs to the mill. Some farmers go ten or tie 
miles, and pay $30 or $40 per 1,000 rails, or $10 peri ve 
for fence boards, near home. Only a few are doin “ 
thing with hedges. Some have for a few years bee 
ing the Osage Orange, and I believe they do well, I thick 
we ought to improve our timber lands, by shutting y 
keeping the cattle entirely out of the woods, 80 that af 
the sprouts that are springing up from year to year . 
be suffered to grow and not be browsed off by the eat 
and also by planting out occasionally a few acres for tin, 
ber. I should like te have your opinien or that of oa 
of your numereus correspondents about raising timber 
what kind of timber would be best; what time of the 
zoe it should be planted, and how; in rows or hills an 
10w far apart; what kind of preparation of the Soi! and 
anything else connected with this subject. ’ 
have eight acres of timber land that has been shut w 
five years. Where the trees are open, the second growth 
comes up very-thick and is growing rapidly. It consis 
mostly of sugar — although there is ‘plenty of elm, 
iron-wood, bass-wood, beech, and some ash. —Naraang, 
Samira, Gorham, N.Y. 





DecaDENCcE OF Meton VINE A large portion of th 
melon vines throughout this section of the country ari 
a state of decay, and many of the patches have died og 
entirely. The early part of the season was dry, medoy 
thrived well, and the promise of an unusually large crop 
was fair. A wet spell ensued, lasting two weeks, andnoy 
the vines are in the state already mentioned. Can yong 
any of the readers of the Genesee Farmer give us therm. 
son—whether it is occasioned by the wet, by too highly 
manuring, or any other cause? It is a rare occurrenm 
here.—Bow es, Hamilton Co., O. 

Gravet Hovse.—Will you or some of your readers jp. 
form us of the best method of building what is called, 
zravel house; whether they are durable or a desirab 
<ind to build; and if so, the proportion of materials, » 
gravel, lime, etc., the depth of box for wall, and how cw. 
structed to raise easily ; what size gravel is best, andifit 
should be clear of rubbish, as dirt, ete. Also, what isd 
difference between common (or yard) and yellow locus- 
not honey? Which is preferable for a grove, in beautyd 
foliage and growth; and whether the yellow locust Will 
send up shoots from the ground?—E. 8S. Cox, Rando 
Co., Ind. | 

once _ ; 

FroG-spittLe IN Fise Ponns.—I have seen nothing wt 
to satisfy me why what is generally called “ frog-spittle” 
grows in pure water. My fish pond was full of it a shot 
time after I filled it with water, but it soon rose to th 
surface and fleated off. Last month it commenced gro 
ing again, and the pond is nearly filled with it. My trot 
san only be seen when I feed them. Will it hinder ther 
growing? If you or some of your numerous readers ca 
give me any information on the subject, I should be vey 
glad. What is the best food for trout Y—A. H. Coats 


DarRYING 1N THE West.—I intend going into the daiy 
business; and as there is nothing of the sort about her, 
I should be glad if some one who has had experiest 
would give us an article on the manufacture of gow 
cheese.—J. H. Stour, Greene Co., Jil. 


Preservinc Frvuit.—Please ask your readers if anyd 
them know a good plan to preserve specimens of fruit it 
their original size, shape and color, so as to be shown# 
actual specimens of what have been grown.—A. V. D, 
Falmouth, Va. - 

Rotren Tan-Bark.—I would like to know if there 
any virtue in old rotten tan-bark (say from ten to twenly 
years old) asa manure ; and if so, what crop is it ms 


suitable for?—J. H: T., New Providence, Tenn. 


Trimminc Wooptanp.—Can you cr some of your ot 
respondents tell me what time of the year is the best® 


| trim timer in weodlands ?—W. W. G., Grapevine Bott, 
Ky. 
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Books, Pamphlets, &c., Received. 
SINGLE STEM. DWARF AND RENEWAL SYS8- 


Agricultural Exhibitions for 1860—Continued. 











STATE. 








BRIGHT’S 5! ee ETT PETiOae s ieee ’ : 
TO OF oie or ot Vines in Pots, oa Trellises; Ar-| Mama Where Held. Date 
« ve , mel — * * * > * 
oa “BY Wm. Beteut, Philadelphia. New York: C. M. American Institute....New York............. Sept. 26—2 weeks 
ee Co, Price 20 cents | Kentucky, N. E. Dist... Ashland..... ........-- September 18S—20 

AXTOD 2 " ¥ Missouri, Central Dist.. Boonville ............. October 1— 5 
’ »s) ENCYCLOPADIA: A Dictionary of Universal Miss: uri, 8. k. Dist....Cape Girardeau ....... - 11—13 
' — for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of Michigan — ......... is <sn.ccsseebsosue 2— 5 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood En- North Carolina ....... PEN 0d «eoncd obec 00 bed 16—19 

vings and Maps. Part15, New York: D. AppLeton & Co. | Upper Canada........ MEOOUEIOD. a vaes wavdecd September 18—21 
Price 19 cents per number. COUNTY. 
~4SSELL'S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. Profusely l- mr 
— with Splendid’ Engravings and Tinted Plates. Pub- eo 
lished in parts on the Ist and 15th of each ed Ue. OR er re September 26—27 
Price 15 cents. New York: Casse.1, Perse & Ganvut, SF | Cored :..cccoceccccccs PRD. enscenshesices “ 19—20 

Cheshire . . Keene “ 25—26 
el ite Tn” — SP Ste 

Pak Be , 7 LEE .cccccoscccese CO”  OCRPRE BEE ” 19—20 
THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER and Dairymaid’s Directory ; | Merrimack Coneurd. “ 26—28 

Containing the most valuable and original Recipes in all | Merrimack River...... PER caccedupeetass October 10--11 

branches of Housekeeping, und the whole art of making But- | 

terand Cheese. bby Mrs Exiza A Catt, Fabius, N.Y. Price MAINE. 

% cents. ERO, acccdecoccus peeseels senbenmubbess October 9—11 

. ; N oe >resque Isle........--. “ 8— 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY ; A Concise Elementary Treatise on | Permtuqnie nen oc Dover enn . oa 

the Sun, I’lanets, Satellites and a oO. = Min URLL, Sagadahoc. . Topsham........ peach “ 9-11 

LLD., Director of the Cincinnati and Dudley Observatories. | waigg o. sss... ees gm te Atal September 10—12 

New York: Puinney, BLakeman & Mason. | West Washington..... Jonesboro, ......++ «++ ” 27—238 
BOTH SIDES O. THE GRAPE QUESTION ; 7 VERMONT. 

Classification of Species and Varieties of the Grape Vine.,| . 4 $ é es 
Philadelphia : J. B. Livprxoort & Co; New York: ©. M. | Addison.............. gees seeeccesees September os as 
Saxton, Barker & Co. Price 25 cents. Caledonia,....+.....++ St. Johnsbury.......... 26-2 

* = —s MASSACHUSETTS, 
wow TO CULTIVATE AND PRESERVE CELERY. By | ait aie 
Tuzoruuvs Russie. of the Delevan House, Albany. N. Y. Barnstable teeetereeees Barnstable steeeecerees Oct ber ° . 
Edited with a pretace by Henry 5. Otcorr. New York: C. | EGR coonccececese Pittsfield Lccesesosestsene 8— 5 
MS x. BaRkER & Co.  Seeeeereres PNR ckdéddencesc ces - 
— , Bristol, Central........ Myricks...............September 26—27 
NATURAL HISTORY. For the use of Schools and Families, | E-sex.... ......+++++: Hamilton......+..s00e = 25 
By Worruineton Hooker, M D.. author of “ Human Physi- | Housatonic,.....+++++: Great Barrington...... : 26 
ology,” &c. Illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. New York: | Hamshire ..... -...../ Amherst ..--. 2.0004 October = 11 
Hurrer & Bros. Price —- ‘ . ~ Springfleld.. . September Lr} 
ampden, Eas MLM ....eeeeceeenes at 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. -Published in | Middlesex . Oenestd ..-. --rrererene ae 
Monthly parts on the tst and 15th of each month, No. 6, | Middlesex, South...... F ramingham.......-.. =! 
15 cenis each ; 24 numbers, $3, By CassgLL, Perse & Co., 87 | Middlesex, North. .....Lowell ...... meagesaess , Ii 
Park kuw, New York. — V a -- = = Tisbury... - more 16 
Norfolk .... sees coves PdhaM ... wecceeeesst eptember 27 
ASMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, From the earliest times | Plymouth .... ........ Bridgewater........... Ovtober 4 
of the Koman Conquest. By Wa. Ssitu, LL.D. Lilustrated | Worcester, West...... Barre ...++eeeeeee cess: September 2% 
by engravings on wood. New York: Harper & Bros, Price | Worcester, North. ....Fitehburg ........+- = - 


60 cents. 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER 
author of “ Vanity Fair,” 
trations, New York: Harper & Bros. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE, author of * Dr. Thorne,” “The Bertrams,” 
etc. New York: Hauper & Bros. Price $1, 


ROYALISTS AND REPUBLICANS; or The Companions of 
Jehu. By Atexanpre Dumas. New York: E. D. Lone & 
Co., 26 Ann Street. Price 50 cents, 

THE THREE CLERKS. 
thor of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” &c. 

, York: Harrer & Bros. Price $1. 

CASTLE KICHMOND. A novel, by ANtnony TRoOLiops, au- 
thor of “Dr Thorne,” “The Bertrams,” &c. New York: 
Harper & Bros, Price 91. 

RIGHT AT LAST, and other Tales. By Mrs GasxKet1, author 
f “Mary Barton,” &. New York: Harper & Bros. Price 
2 cents. 


A novel, by W. M. Tnackeray, 
“The Virginians,” &c. With illus- 
Price 25 cents. 


A novel, by Antnony TROLLOPE, au- 
New 


Translated or Ed- 
Price 


CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS. 
ited by J.S. Warson. New York: Harrzr & Bros. 
40 Cents, 

HARAN, THE HERMIT; Or, The Wonderful Lamp. By Rev. 
. a Smita. Buffalo: Breep, Butter & Co. Price 50 
en 


HISTORY OF GENGHIS KHAN. By Jacos Assorr. With 
illastrations, New York: Harper & Bros. Price 60 cents. 


A MOTHER’S TRIALS, By the author of “My Lady.” New 
York: Harper & Bros. Price $1. 


DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. New York: 
Harpsr & Bros. Price 62 cents, 


All the above books can be obtained from the respective 
Publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed. 





Worcester, South 














Sturbridge ...... «.. 


.. October 


NEW YORK. 





CIR coo 0.0:0.000 00:00 ce MUR. cccccce cscnses September 12—14 
Chenange .........-2. Re Tr * 18S—20 
Delaware........ sos Hobalt. ..cccccsccccses ™ 26—2T 
Franklin ........ + BERBORS ccccccscccesess = 11 
GEMESSS.. ccccccccccess BNTED 5066 cscs Soedese na 18—19 
Jefferson........0eee0s GRO. . cooccen cscs “ 19—20 
Niagara ......seeeeees BES -00+ccavesevas . 27—29 
CRIBS 2000 cocvccecces Cooperstown ........+. 4 26-27 
BOB cccncescesee 06s WEED 00s cccences cece . 26—zT 
Union ....cccccccccees Trumansburgh ........ - 11—138 
Wyoming ............ Wareew....ccccccccces ™ 19—20 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alleghany ............ Pittsburg..............September 4— 7 
Chester... ...cccccee West Chester .......... October 5— 6 
Crawford.........++++ Meadville .......0.00: September 18—20 
0 eee or ee, ee “ 27—29 
Philadelphia ......... POWONOR . 20 cccccccece “ 25—28 
Wattsburg. .......... Wettsteny «060 veccgscs as 26—27 
TENNESSEE. 
Do Kald....cccccceses Alexandria............ 
PAOD, ccccccs. c0eeee Somervil € .......0.e October 8— 6 
SE ctasnauiinacawan Savannah ........... ; “ 2— 6 
Hickman. .......+ .0- Centerville. ... ...+... ° 9—15 
Montgomery.......... Clarksville ........++++ * 23—27 
Shelby ...... rere S 9—15 
Wayne. .. Waynesboro “ 16—20 
WEEE ccccccsscccecss Lebanon.......+.++++0+ as 2— 6 
MISSOURI. 
October 17—20 
EATER 
Clarke......... si 13—15 
CARB. ..c0e coe ...September 11—14 
eee -- August 29, ept. | 
Lafayette, .....cc000- October 2— 6 
BROT clued sree nash a Newark September 3— 7 
QOUMT 20, coccccpesece BARR 200+ cocccces copees October 4— 5 
Platte .....ccecccecess Platte City........ .+.-.Beptember 25—80 
Saline,.....ccc.cecceeMIMMh...cceccveceesee “ 4-8 
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KENTUCKY. 











Bourbon........ annem es cthibvcd teorcesed September 4— 7 
Pa condins aches oRBBEIVERS. 200 c0cccees = 11—14 
i svenawenkinnwets NN SUN Wher scecss October 2— 6 
EE rT om “ 2— 5 
SE loccevce” See ees Shelbyville ............ August 28—31 
ED Scccnccsvsebpnes BNIOROD 0.0. Secsescs September 25—28 
. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Clairborne.........+.. Pett GIRS. «600060000 November 13—16 
DEE coc ececasenn Meadville..... Bese wenn October 11—13 
a BOG RSF ncccccccccccces November 6— 9 
EE: DED “oh dedbseceeenns « 6— 9 
ere OS ae « 7—9 

MICHIGAN. 

Horse Show........... Kalamazoo............ September 11—14 
Paiawassee.........0.. GUPUEER 52.00 covsccceve - 20—21 
INDIANA, 

Montgomery .......... Crawfordsville... ....September 18—21 
eet New Harmony......... October 2—5 
OS ee . 10—12 
eae sss o6ebdcnkinws « 38— 4 
a eeree<™ DOMED scvcces .cosace « 8—138 
eee Rockport. .....00 ccc * 10—11 
Ok scavccesesss PR iciscnecacuidd ad 4— 5 
Rowse oie gseeasel CO auiccddgcsecdsed September 25—28 
rer BetagaNOR. 2.6. v0.00 ccscs « 18—21 
ILLINOIS. 
es es CE EE Tee October 2— 6 
BONE. occ cccccses o oe  COMBFIAE, ...0.20: 0000 ” 8— 5 
Jo Daviess...... 660d ebvecencnversweese September 11—14 

Knoxvile “ 25—28 
POND cacccvese sedes ad 18—20 
OHIO. 
IE ces wossdccees Port Clinton........... October 8— 6 
WISCONSIN. 
cae MO Virisqua September 10—12 
Columbia Cambria. . es 7 18—20 
ERE Albion ... oe “ 18—19 
OO OO REA « 26—2T 
i vimienacancsmnms ten chaise “ 18—19 
Sheboygan ........... Sheboygan Falls....... « 19—20 
WORD, «ccc seseces WORE... ce ceccceess October 10—11 
NEW JERSEY, 
Bomerect .... .cccccees Fomerville.........000- September 11—13 
ea lle October 2— 5 
ere cdvesuccasced September 11—14 
MINNESOTA. 
BIND <ccvcccccvvescncs Vasibaet, ...-cccsccesd September 20 
10WA. 
ee Camanche ......< epee October 10—12 


TOWN AND DISTRICT. 


NEW YORK. 












AMOR .... -cccscccceced RR cccccoescnrcesess September 12—13 
AMpende...... 2200 scccece MID acs ccteeneaedecs “ 138—1 
ERE RS =>. Tonawanda Valley,.... « 26—27 
DK. c«: cenieweie Ellisburgs. Adams, &c., “ 13—14 
Brock port..........+.- Os ccc vcnsceconened October 2— 3 
Canastota. ........... Farmers’ & Mech, Ass, September 28—29 
COMER . ccc cocccesces Rs <counobokmensd October 8— 4 
Columbus NE weirs sesamcasiaan 4 2— 4 
Clymer.......0 cevere CRFTIEE 6. 0 cocccccedoes September 5— 6 
BEN. ccc vececccs Canaseraga........ +. bed 19—20 
Gouverneur .......... St. Lawrence Co. ....-.. « 18 
PRs icccdecesscoun Ridgeway, &c.......... ad 12—14 
aaa Genesee Vulley........ ed 13—15 
fj eer .. ers “ 18—19 
| RIOR _ ___ SeRCREEree:: October 2-4 
PD acaccmessnons MEBs cccvsrnccaceacs a 2— 4 
Sankthville. ......ccccee ae .-September 6— 7 
Seneca Falls. . .Seneca Falls co - 18—20 
ee BUG, ccc cccsscces ° 26—28 
Sberwood’s Corners...South Cayuga,......... S 11—i2 
Pink deatkabagekninds: Shek Aebamonner . 25 
EE once ecesacsee Susquebanna Valley... “ 25—26 
OHIO. 

Ashtabula Ashtabula Co.......... September 24—26 
OS er Belmont Co....... a “ 18—26 
Conneaut... Ashtabula Co.......... ae 27—28 
CINE... capacesi ses Horse Show.........../ August 21—28 
Cuyahoga Falls....... a, SS September 5— 7 
SOE. cc0s.ccoeeds Greene Co..... ... ...August 29—31 
SS CEN Franklin Co............ September 18—20 
SEED onan dovnseed Biehland Co. ....<.-0 “ 26—25 
eee EE Sc cnceseercce aa 26—28 

















Salem .... ..ccccccese Columbiana Co, 
Twinsbury............ Summit Co............. 1 
Wellington............ Loraine Co........ \ 
Virginia. ... Wheeling Island Septer 
ee aa Msnkingham Valley... vee ne 
i 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 


ees ass 


GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, 
Rocusster, N. Y., Aveusr 23, 1969, 


ROCHESTER MARKET. — August 21, 

FLOUR—Market lower. Millers st* ping flour East but not 
largely. Winter wheat, $5@$6.25; spring wheat, 

ERAIN—White Wheat ranges principally between tg 
$1.30; red, $1.05@$1.1". Corn, 50c, little offering, Oats, by 
weight, 3ve. Rye, tee. Barley, 60c. Beans, 62, 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $15.50@$20. Hams- smoked Ie 
@i2%c. Shoulders Se@¥e. Butter sets freely at 13¢e, Ch: 
Se@10e per lb, Lard, 124c@l8c. Kggs plenty and drug in 
the market at 9c per dozen. New Potatoes, 31@88e. Chickens, 
10@12e. Turkeys, 12c. 

WOOL—Hard, $4@$5.50; soft, $83@#4, with very little doing. 

HIDES—Slaughtered hides, 5)gc. Calf skins, 10¢, Sheep 


pelts, 19¢. 

SEEDS—Clover, $5.50@$6 per bushel. Timothy, $4@ sim, 
Flax, $1.05. 

HAY—From $7 to $10 per ton, 


NEW YORK MARKET. — August 21. 

FLOUR—Ohio extras are comparatively firm and in good de. 
mand for the West Indies. Choice er+zas irregular, i@ghy 
for superfine Western; $5.28@#5.85 for the low grades of extn 
do. ; $5.10@%5.15 for superfine State ; $5.123¢@4$5.15 for old exty 
do. ; $5.20@#5.25 tor do. Old Wheat, extra fresh ground; §% 
@5.30 for new extra State; $5.385@#5.40 for choice do.; $ 
$5.40 for round hoop extra Ohio, and $5.50@$5.60 for 8t. Lous 
extras, Canada Flour heavy—$5@$5.05 for superfine and $5.15 
@%7.50 for extras, Southern Flour steady —#5.50@ $3. fer 
mixed to good superfine Baltimore, &c., and $6.00@81.50 for the 
better grades. 

GRAIN—Wheat market easier. Good Milwaukee club, $12; 
extra Iowa, $1.25; mixed Chicago and Racine spring $1.20; Red 
Western Ohio, $1 23@$1.25; Amber, Michigan, Illinois and Ip. 
diana, at $1.26@$1.28: white Ohio, $1,30@1.31; choice whik 
Michigan $1.34@81.45; white Kentucky, $1.50; red State, $1, 
Rye quiet and lower at Tic@77c. Barley more plenty at Te 
Oats dull but firm—sales of Western and Canadian at 87ce@¥\e 
and State at 39@39%c. Corn lower, at 60c. 

PROVISIONS—The inquiry for Pork is limited at $19.5@ 
$19.57 for new Mess; $19 for old do. and thin mess; $13.12) f 
old prime aad $14 for new do. Beef isin fair request and im 
at -87@S6.00 for country mess; $8 50@$10.50 for repackd 
mess, and $11@$#12.28 for extra; Prime mess quiet. Beef Hams 
in fair demand at $10@$12 for State, and $14@$15.50 for Westen. 
Bacon is scarce and wanted at 11%c. Cut Meats—Dry salied 
Shoulders at 9%c. Butter, 10ce@l5c for Ohio, and $15e@ Me ir 
State, and choice do. 12@20c. Cheese, 7@103¢c. 

HAY—85@95c per cwt. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET.—August 20. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Fresh ground Superfine at $5.50. Bye 

flour, $3.62. Corn meal is dull at $3.25@$3.37¥ for Penny! 
vania. 

GRAIN—The demand for Wheat is quite limited—White, #1. 
88@$1.40 ; prime red. $1.82@$1.35; choice Kentucky white, $144 
Rye scarce, and new sells at 70@72c. Corn dull and lower—# 
@I5e for good yellow, and 71@72e for mixed Western, 
Prime Delaware, 84c; new Pennsylvania, 36c. Barley held at &. 

PROVISIONS—Small sales of Mess Pork at $19.75. City packed 
Mess Beef ranges from $18 to $1450 cash. Bacon—sides!? 
@l2%ec. Lard quiet—13\%@l4e. 

SEEDS—Timoihy declined at $2.75@$2.873¢ per bush, Flax 
seed is taken on arrival at $1.62@31.638. 


CHICAGO MARKET.— August 20. 

FLOUR—Market active and 15@20c lower. Good spring wheal 
at $4.50; fair at $4.25; double extra, $4.50. 

GRAIN—Whest—No. 1 spring at 85c ; No, 2 do, T4@T5e; No 
1 Ked winter at $1; No. 2 Red, 94c. Corn—No, 2 Canal, #e; 
rejected, 35c. Oats—market quiet: No. 1 at 19¢ in store, and ile 
on track. Rye active and steady—48e in store and 5ic on tack. 
Barley, 42c. 

PROVISIONS—Potatoes—Market dull at 12%4@20e as to qual 
ity. Eggs dull at 53@6c per doz. Butter, 934@10c ; choice dairy, 
10@12c. Cheese market quiet-—Hamburgh, 9@93c; Wesem 
Reserve, 74 @S8We for fair to prime. 

POULTR\—Live Chickens, $1.25@%1.50 per doz, Turkeys 
6@iec per Ib. 


CINCINNATI MARKET.—August 22 
FLOUR—Market continues in the same position it bas been for 
some time past; the demand quite moderate, and not equal 
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—o 
nge continues to be $4.50@$4.60 for fair to HE ER ER IAL ' 
the pm 4 P peep for W. W. do., $5.25@#5.75 for fancy. ROCHEST coMM Cc NUXSERIES 
ee ged or Wheat market duil—Prime red 95e@9#e and prime (Bstablished 1820.) 
~ —a GR $1.08@$1.10, and choice white $1.12. Corn 38c@39e in H. E. HOOKER & C 
tember 19 14 = os ed in fair demand, at Ay for om oe —~ . 0., PWOPRIETORS. 
F ly ie. Oats in good demand—Prime new, ~s 5 ot 7 HE Grounds of these old established and responsible Nurse- 
tember imi pon oA firm with a good demand at 65c@68c. Barley dull at 7c a certes now comprice 2v0 acres in a thorough state of cultiva- 
1 Be, tion. he stock is unsurpassed in extent and in health and 
. tat OprOVISIONS Meas Pork in good Coy ae a beauty of gose. Long and valuable experience enables us to 
jet at 94 ce ~ “a 4 a grow trees and plants in the best manner; and with an extensive 
—=—=>= bre for —— Butter—Prime fresh in fair demand at 14@15e | Ooh otion of C— and bearing trees, we are confident in 
r Central Ohio. P . promising entire accuracy in labeling varieties. Our facilities for 
, E T 8, CATTLE—Ordinary, ny ey 50 - any a in _—— packing are now so eomplete that we can assure the safe trane- 
$393.25 percwt. Sheep yh. . re tod and $5.75@$6 for | Portation of packages to any part of the Union. We reapectfuily 
Y $1.50 82 Hogs from $5@$5.75 for slop fed, 5 tank by ny = a _ ad patrons, ha ppey =! aod fol- 
corn : : (For a more extended list see Ca’ es, 
3, iso} HAY— Market _ a good demand at $15@$16 per ton | yi io will be sent free to all applicants.) ond 
1, for prime Pimothy » el 
a. STANDARD FRUIT TREES FOR ORCHARDS. 


TORONTO MARKET.— August 16. 


East . 2 . — 
a a FLOUR—Quotations a little lower: Superfine, $5.15@ 25.20 ; | Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Quinces. 
een #109 fancy, $9.30@5.40; extra, $5.90@$6; double extra, $6.25@ 36,50 Dwarf Trees for Gardens. 
& Outs, by r barrel. . . ; Apples on Paradise Stocks, (bear immediately after setting.) 
4e. PGRAIN—For good old white winter Wheat fit for soot os high Pears on Quince Stocks, including handsome bearing Trees. 
sinoked, tig 25 has been paid, but usually $1.20; new wheat of prime Cc 4 Maha! b Stock 
3e, ee $1.10@$120; spring wheat, $1.05@$1.08 per bushel. herrics on Mahal! b Stocks. 
da drug ip i aoe, 55@60c. Oats—prices unsteady at 82@34c. Peas Small Fruits in Great Extent and Variety. 
> Chickens in limited supply at 50@60c. E Currants, Strawberries,Goosberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, &c. 
im PROVISIONS —Fresh, —— a in owe “eo Ruvsars, Asparagus, &e. 
tt i Se; butter in good demand for shipment—prime No. 1, 1% 
0c, Fd = Tege 18@16e per doz. Poultry dull at 25630¢ for chickens GRAPE VINES. 
and 8745 @40c for ducks per pair. Potatoes quiet—25@30c per} ani the new Hardy Native sorts, including among others: Di- 


y H@ain bushel. ana, Delaware, Concord, Hartford Proiifie, Logan, Rebecca, To 
CATTLE—Beef—First-class beeves at $5; second class at $4@ | Kalon, Union Village, Northern Muscadine, King, and many 
$4.0; inferior, *3@$4 per cwt. Sheep, $3.50@$4.50. Lambs, | others. Some of these we consider great acquisitions, 
§$1.75@*2.25. Calves, $4@$5.50 each. Isabella, Catawba and Clinton by the large quantity, and all 
HAY—$9@$12 per ton. Straw $5 per ton. the Foreign Varieties for house culture. 
HIDES—Beef Hides steady at $5 percwt. Sheep skins 50c 
each. Calf skins 1Uc per Ib. IN THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Will be found every variety of Dectpvous ORNAMENTAL TREE. 
LIVERPOOL MARKET—July 27. Evercreens, Ross, Heper Piants, &c. F 
TR— inactive and sales could only be made at re- H, E, HOOKER & CO., 
FLOUR—Trade inactive a! y Sept —2t Rochester, iN. Y. 


duced prices. i 
‘GRAIN—Americaan white whent, $1.75@$1.83; red do, $1.58@ 


i 4 
i $1.68; Canadian white, $1.65@$1.78; do. red, $1.50@$1.62. In- ROCHESTER WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 

















$5.90 for dian corn—white, $1.02@$1.U5; yellow, $0.98@$0.943. All per 
50 for the bush. of 60 Ibs. E take pleasure in calling the attention of the public to the 
ad immense stock of FRUIT TREES, &c., which we offer for 
Tub, $1.22; LONDON MARKET. —July 30. sale this season, We have now about Two Hunprep Acres of 
1.20; Red FLOUR—American sour, $6.50@87 ; sweet, $7.25@87 75. very fine land devoted to Nursery purposes, which, with our long 
is and Ip. @RAIN—Wheat—American white. $1.59@§1.77; do rec, $1.50 | experience in the busines, enables us to furnish Stock of the Fr- 
Dice while @81.80. Indian corn—white, $1.08@$1.14; yellow, $1.05@$1.11, | wesr Quatiry at the Lowest WuoLesaLe Rares. 
ale, $1.9 per 6u Ibs, We have arranged our business so as to do almost exclusively a 
WuorsaLe Trape, consequently Nurserymen and Wholesale 


nty at The 
To@aye BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. — August 16, Buyers will find us better prepared to meet their wants than these 
At market, 1200 Beeves, 200 Stores, 5000 Sheep and Lambs, 6°0 | who Retail the greater part of their stock. 





t $19.54 Swine. The following are some of the princi items which we offer 
ym = PRICES—Market Beef—Extra. ona; Lad quality, $7.25@87 : | tis seuson: . — 
= Second. $6.75; Third. $5.50@#5.7 Ich Cows—$45@ $50 ; 
repack Common s19@20. | Working Oxcn-—85—00—100. Veal Calves ONE MILLION APPLE TREES. 
Pe —$3.00@#4.00. Yearlings—N one. o Years old — $10@$12. 
Weater, Thee Years old—$I3@H7. Hides—6e@6xc per ib. Calf Skins ee Ses a, See ee 
salted —1We@l2e per lb. Tallow—6 @6¥e. Sheep and Lambs— 500.000 “ “ 1 “ “ 
Otic he $1. $1.5@$2; extra, $2.50, $3.00@ $3.50 Pelts—$0.50@ $1.15. 10,000 Stanparr Pear Trees, 1 and 2 years old. 
Swine—Fat Hogs, none. Stores,wholesale, 6)4c; retail, 7c. Spring 5,006 Oranor Quixce Trexs, 2 years old. 
Pigs, 74 ; retail, 7¢@Si¢e. th 20,000 Stanparp Cuenry Tress, 1 and 2 years old, 
: Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per Ib, equal te the 10,000 Dwarr Corny Tres, 1 und 2 years old. 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 20000 Pracn Trees, 1 year old. 
50. Bye quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 10.000 Puc~ Tuurs, 1 avd 2 years old 
Pennsy|- from live weight agreed on by the parties—from 28 to 84 per cent. 7 ° . 
ll ele ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DWARF PEAR TREES 
hite, $1. GOOSEBERRIES 





le, $1.58 
wer—i3 ADVERTISEMENTS. All the best English varieties, Also, 50,000 Hoventon’s Srep- 
A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers— and only LING, extra, very cheap. . 


14m i CURRANTS—Of the following varieties: Cherry, Victoria 
packed such-—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents | the g Se 
Lr 1g aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To hs eh oe ee bee, Red Dutch, Black Naples, Black 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous . 
Flax. g RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, &c., 
oe The Farmer hes large Hate od ouhecribere in y All the best varieties, in large quantities. 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has nearly Ss FOR NURSERYMEN 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or STOCK : if 
y wheal cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to | 10),000 Mazzard Coen, tamer be bar Apple Stocks, 
go — : om pit a evar ye ewes yr fenonen to We desire to cail particular attention to our splendid stock of 
ind fie our columns, at fifty cents a line. . Choice Hardy Grapes, 
tract. ent Putte Of which we have a large quantity of all the best and newest va- 











rieties: Delaware, Diana, Concord, Rebeces, Northérn Musca 


on, 200.000) Wo, EARS OLD APPLE STOCKS for sale. | dine, Hartford Prolific, Logan, &e., &c., all of remarkably thrifty 
5 . 








dairy, No. 1, $3.50 per 1,000, growth, 
estera 100,000 APPLE GRAFTS, wound with waxed cloth, delivered Also, a very fine assortment of Evencreens, QRNAMENTAL De- 
next March—$5 per 1,000. orpvous Tress, Harpy Survas. Roses, d&c., vc. 
keys 50 bushels APPLE SEED in season—$5 per bushel. HOOKER, FARLEY & On, 
—2* P. BOWEN & CO., East Aurora, Erie Co., N. ¥. Sept—it Rochester, N. Y. 
en for 
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THE ELIZABETH GRAPE. 











THE subscriber offers for sale, at the Fall trade. fine 
strong plants of this new and beautiful hardy White Gr 

A fall history and description of this Grape will ieee 
in the Genesee Farmer of December, 1859, and in the 
Rural New Yorher in the issue of the 2ist of July of the 
present year. 

We can confidently recommend this Grape to the publie 
as a hardy, thrifty and productive vine. 

DESCRIPTION.—Bunches large, compact, 
shouldered ; berries, large, oval ; 


sometines 


skin thin: color, greenish 
white, with a purple tinge in the sun; very little pulp 
juicy, sweet, vinous, brisk and pleasant, : 


“ We think this grape will prove valnable for wine as it 
will yield a much larger quantity of juice than either lea. 
bella or Catawba, sufficiently acid to render it well adapted 
for this purpose. The vine is healthy and hardy ads 
prolific bearer, and is much esteemed in its neighborhood 
where the Isabella and Catawha are cultivaied It bas 
been somewhat disseminated among the friends of the orig. 
inator, and is fast coming into repute."—Genesee Ferme 


“At the Exhibition of the Monroe County Agricultural 
Society last Autumn, our attention was particularly attracted 
by a white grape, marked “ Evizabeth.” It was the first 
time we had heard anything +f this variety, and we took 
some pains to ascertain its history, as well as to form an 
opinion of its quality. The bunches and berries both re 
sembled the Jsabella in size and form; skin thin: color, 
greenish white, with a slight purple tinge in the sun; very 
little pulp. The flavor was good, better than Isabella, we 
thought at the time, somewhat acid, but pleasant. * © ¢ 
The appearance of the feliage and the flavor of the grape, 
give almost unmistakable token of its native origin, Be 
this, however, as it may, the vin« is entirely tree from dis. 
ease, quite hardy, and a good bearer.—Rural New Yorker, 


As the stock on hand is not large, applications for theses 
vines will be filled in the order they are received. 

Plants will be well packed and sent by Express or 
Railroad to any address. 

We have not desired to impress the public with the 
value of this Grape, by sending it out at a higa price: 
but, willing that it should win its way by its own merits 
have fixed the 

Price, $1.00 each. 
Address Cc. W. SEELYE, 
Rocuester CentRaL Nursertes,Rochester, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 


HE Subscriber offers for sale, at the coming Fall trade and 
Spring of 1861, an unusually fine stock of all the popular 
varieties of Fruit Trees, consisting of 
STANDARD AND DWARF APPLE TREES, 
STANDARD AND DWARF PEAR TREES, 
STANDARD AND DWARF OHERRY TREES, 


PLUMS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NECTARINES, QUINCES, 


&c., &e. 

Currants—Including Cherry, Victoria, White Grape, Red Grape. 

Raspberries—A fine stock of a number cf varieties, but espe- 
eially Brinedle’s Orange, and the Autumnal-bear ng Belle de 
Fontenay. 

Gooseberries—Including English and American varieties. 

Blackberries, Strawberries, &c. 

Hardy Grapes—An unusually fine and extensive Bollection, 
including Concord, Crivelen, Diana, Delaware, Elizabeth, Re- 
beeea, Union Village, Ontario, Hartford Prolific, ond many 
other new sorts. 

Foreign Grapes—A fine stock of Black Hamburgh, Black 
Prince, Bowood Muscat, Childs’ Supérb, Golden Chasselas, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Muscat of Hamburgh, Rose Chasselas, 
Victoria Hamburgh, White Sweetwater, Wilmot’s, Black Ham- 
burgh, Zinfindal, &c., &e. 

Roses—The finest varieties of Hybrid Perpetual and Moss Roses. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, Green-house 
Plants, &c., &c. 

Parties wishing to purchase will find it to their advantage to 
Wexamine my stock or correspond on the subject, 
may rh will be sent to all applicants. 
Address 0. W. SEELYE, 
Sept.—2% Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





| ad SMALL FARMS FOR SALE—In Genesee County, 
50 Michigan. The :ubscribers hxve placed in their hands 0 
small farms of from 40 to 150 acres each, which are offered very 
cheap and on good terms. The land is very productive, and is 
rich, high-rolling and oak-timbered Some of it is beach, maple, 
hickory, oak, ash, basswood, and various kinds of hardwood. 
For proof of the quality of the land is only to see the crops now 
growing. Many of the farms are in old settlements, others area 
little farther back, but all are accessible by good roads, Improve- 
ments are from 10 to 50 acres each, with moderate buildings. 
Prices are from $8 to $25 per acre. The subscribers have also 
2.000 acres of hardwood farming land for sale, and some very 
desirable locations for young men. of 40 and 80 acre@lots, at $5.00 
eracre. Office in le Block, Flint. Michigan. 
Sept.—tt ~~ E. H. McQUIGG & F F. HYATT 





.EM.MATTICE BUFFALO,. 


MANUFACTURER OF DRAIN TILE MACHINERY 
HAND & POWER. | 
SEMD TOR CI\RCOLAR 





ALSO, THE BEST DITCHING APPARATUS, 
Sept.—it* EXTANT. 


VERYONE INTERESTED in Fruit culture, should have 

the RunaL ANNUAL AND HorticuLturaL Dregcrory for 

1860. Price 25 cents. The five volumes—1856-7-8-9 and '#— 
for $1.00, sent prepaid by mail. Address 

see eee Pa) JOSEPH HAKRIS, Rochester, N.Y. 


HERRY SEEDS.—We have for sale a fine lot of fresh 

MAZZARD CHERRY PITS, in sand, Can be 

atany time, Address FROST & 00, 
Sept.—2t Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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A Book for the Household, and for all Readers. 
gcIENTIFIC, PRACTICAL AND INTERESTING. 


HISTORY, THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF THE 


Eveoctric TELEGRAPH. 


By GEORGE B. PRESCOTT, or Boston, 
Superintendent of Electric Telegraph Lines, 


ONE LARGE VOLUME, - - ~- Price, $1.75 
WITH ONE HUNDRED IMLUSTRATIONS. 


HIS isa work admirably suited for household reading, and 
1 one which no family should be wi hout. It is a complete 
lia of infurmation upon all points connected with the 
Telegraph. Its author has a complete theoretical knowledge of 
his subject, and has had an experience of thi-teen years as a 

ractical Operator and Superintendent of Telegraph lines, The 
work, while strictly scientific, is at the same time so clearly and 
plainly written as to adapt it for popular reading. It contains a 
thorough summtnary of the principles of electrical science ; a des- 


cription of all the instruments used in telegraphing in every part 
of the wor 
of the Atlantic Telegraph, and a copy of every message that was | 


sent over it; a view of the various uses to which the T: legraph is 
applied, including an interesting and curious description of the 
Electric Fire Alarm System, in operation in various cities; and 
much informat on resp -cting the construction of lines, and the 
cost of working them. 

The work also contains full instruction respecting the proper 
mode of preparing and sending despatches, and a chapter of en- 
tertaining miscellaneous matter respecting telegraphic mistakes, 
blunders &c. 

{2 This interesting and important book is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


A GOOD BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


TICKNOR & FIELD, 
PuBLisnERrs, Boston. 


encyclopa 





Sept.—lt 


Pomona Garden and Nursery. 
CINNAMINSON, NEW JERSEY. 
LARGE COLLECTION of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Vines and Plants, among which are 
50,000 PEACH TREES, branched low—suitable for a South- 
ern climate. 
A large and full supply of APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CEER- 
RIES, NECTARINES and HARDY GRAPES. 
20,000 APPLE SEEDLING STOCKS, 
20,000 SILVER MAPLE SEEDLINGS. 
20,000 ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
RHUBARB and CRANBERRY PLANTS in large quantities. 
Especial attevition is given to the culture of SMALL FRUITS, 
and those which prove hardy and most profitable for market are 
extensively gruwn. 
Having 25 acres planted with Strawberries, Raspberries and 
Blackberries, and a portion of each, being in full bearing, yielded 
as follows: 





4 


Strawberries.... ........ amen ewegeds $600.00 per acre. 
SincnscacencsaentGssespence 82000 “« 
Bc nsec ccescenececesbensces 53000 * « 
Plants reasonable. Descriptive Catalogues gratis. 
Address WILLIAM PARRY, 
Sept. 1860.—3t. Cinnaminson, New Jersey. 





PLUM TREES! PLUM TREES!! 


4240oo0,o0o0oo!: 

ARTICULAR attention is invited to our Plum Trees, of which 
we have a full supply, comprising the leading and most de- 
sirable varieties. 


Plum Trees, 1 year Budded, 8 to 4 feet, $20 per 100, $190 per 1000. 
> 2 . éu6* re 2 * 
“ 3 “ 6 to 7 “ 80 “ 260 oy 


40,000 PEAR TREES, STANDARD, 


One year Budded, 8 to 4 feet,..... $15 per 100, $125 per 1,000, 
Pear Trees inust be removed this fall. 
ddress Cc. REAGLES & SON, 
Sept —2t Schenectady, N. Y. 





$100 PER MONTH—Can be made by selling a New /- 
litical Chart and Map of the United States, contuir- 
ing Portraits from life, of the candidates of each party. Also, a 
vast amount of valuable statistical matter. Size, 82x40. and is 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED, Sample copy sent, post-paid, 
with my extra terms to Agents, on the receipt of 25 cts. Address, 
without delay, J. WHITLEY, Jr., Publisher, 
Sept —it* Davis’ Block, Geneva, N.Y. 





id, with an engraving of each; an authentic account| / 


away with the necessity of a hydrant, 


pult, Apply as above. 


THE HYDROPULT, 


oars 





an ounn-meet 


AN invention for throwing water by hand-power, patented by 
ce, W. T. VOSE. It is one of the most valuable inventions of 
he day. 

THE HYDROPULT 


will, by the power of one man, throw water at the rate of eight 
gallons per minute fifty feet high, with great force. 
best article ever invented for 


It is the 


EXTINGUISHING A FIRE, 

PROTECTING A ROOF FROM TAKING FIRE, 

WASHING WINDOWS, 

SPRINKLING PLANTS, 

WATERING GARDENS, 

CLEANSING TREES FROM INSECTS, 

WETTING SIDEWALRS, 

SPRINKLING STREETS, 

WASHING CARRIAGES, 

OLEANING CISTERNS, 

EMPTYING WATER FROM SAIL-BOATS, 

WETTING SAILS, 

A SPRAY BATH, ee., ete. 
This article should be owned by every householder. It does 
, It is a light, portable 
FORCE-PUMP, always ready, ersily used, and will come in fre- 


quent use by every farmer, merchant, and mechanie in the com- 
munity, 
Times Building, or address the 


Please call and examine the article at No. 41 Purk row, 


AMERICAN HYDROPULT CO., 
No, 41 Park row, New York, 
Agents wanted throughout the United States to sell the Hydro- 
Sept.—3at 





THE HOUSE AND GARDEN 


HIS IS THE TITLE of an Ohio Monthly of sixteen octavo 
pages, published by Taomas Brown, Editor and Proprietor 
of the Ohto Farmer. 
SUBJECTS.—The Garden, Bee-Keeping, Poultry, Insects tn- 
— to Orchards and Gardens, Domestic Recipes, Stories, 
‘oetry, Gems, &e. 
TERMS.—Single copy for one year, 50 cents. 
5 copies, 50 cents each, and one to getter up of club. 
10 “ 45 “ “ “ “ a 


20 4 0 “ oo o “ “ “ o 
30 “ 85 “ “ “ & “ “ oe 
40 “ 30 “ “ “ oe “ “ 
50 “ 25 “ 4 “ “ “ o 


Sample Numbers and Prospectuses sent free. Editors 
noticing The House and Garden will receive it regularly. 
Sept.—lt THO. BROWN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EAST NEW LONDON NURSERIES. 


A MOST splendid assortment of Frurr anp OvwnaMENTAL 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants Grape Vin s, Smal! Fruits, &c., &e. 
Full descriptive Catalogues free cn receipt of stampt to pay post- 


age. 
1,500,000 CRANBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the celebrated Cupe Cod, Bell, and Cherry cultivated varie- 
ties, for sale at low prices. . 
Also— The Cranberry Culturist, containing directions 
for the successful culture of this estimable fruit. Sent to any ap- 


plicant on receipt of 12 cents in stamps, Address 
W. H. Si ARR, East New London Nurseries, 








Sept.—2t : New London, Ct. 
JOHN SNELL, Breoder of DURHAM and GALLOWAY 
o) OE LEICESTER, COTSWOLD and LINCOLN- 


SHIRE SHEEP, at Brampton, 20 miles west of Toronto, 
Sept—a* Edmonton Post Office, C. W. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1860. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
YOLICIT the attention of Planters, Nurserymen, Dealers, and 
b> others, to their large and fine stock of Frurr anD ORNAMENT~- 
AL Tares, Sunuss and Pants, which they now offer. The sea- 
son has been exceedingly favorable, and consequently the stock 

of all kinds is of the finest description. 
FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 
STANDARD APPLE TREES, for Orchards, 8 to 4 years 
from bud and gratt. 


DWARF APPLE TREES, for Sete, 


cin Stock, 1, 2 and three years from bud. 
PEARS, on Pear stock, 2 to 3 years from bud. 
PEARS, on Quince Stock, 1 to 4 years from bud. 
CHERRIES, on Mazzard stock, 2 years from bud. 
CHERRIES, on Mahaleb stock, 1 and 2 years from bud. 
PLUMS, Standard and Dwarf, 1 and 2 years from bud and 
gra 
PEACHES, Nectarines and Apricots, 1 year from bud. 
QGINCES, Orange, Portugal and Rea’s Seedling. 
FILBERTS, Spanish Chestnuts, Maderia Nuts, (English 
Walnuts), 
H Y GRAPES, for the Garden and Vineyard, including 
Delaware, Diana, Concord, Rebecca, and all others of value. 
FOREIGH GRAPES, (for Vineries,) 1 and 2 years from eyes. 


Strong, well ripened plants, in pots, of all the best old and new 
varieties, including Buckland’s Sweetwater, Muscat Hamburg, 
Golden Hamburg, Lady Downs, etc. 


STRAWBERRIES—All the best sorts in cultivation, old and 
new. 


on Paradise and Dou- 


BLACKB —New Rochelle or Lawton, and Dorchester, 
(the largest stock in existence). 

RASPBERRIES—A general collection, including those fine 
new everbearing sorts, “ Belle de Fontenay” and “ Merveille de 
quatre Saisons.” 

GOOSEBERRIES—The best English sorts,and an immense 
stock of the American Seedling, that bears most profusely and 
never mildews. 

RRANTS—White Grape, Cherry, Victoria, Black Naples. 
and all other val. able new and old sorts. 
HUBARB3—Including Linnzus, Prince Albert, Giant, Vic- 
toria, and many others. 

NOTE.—No pains are spared by the proprietors and their 
assistants, in the Fruit Department, not only to ensure accuracy, 
but also to adapt the stock, as regards varieties, to the wants of 
the various portions of the country as far as practicable. 


Ornamental Department. 

The stock is immense, all well grown and in perfect health and 
vigor. Nurserymen, Dealers, Landscape Gardeners, Park and 
Cemetery Companies, and gentlemen about to improve their 
grounds, are all invited to examine it. 

DECIDUOUS TREES—E!ms, Maples, Cypress, Catalpas, Horse 
Chestnuts, Larch, Laburnums, Lindens, Magnolias, Mvuntain 
Ash, Tulip Trees, Salisburia, Poplars, Thorns, etc., etc., of all 
sizes, 

WEEPING — Ash, Birch, Elm, Linden, Mountain Ash, 
Poplar, Thorn, Willow, including the American and Kilmarnock. 

EVERGREEN TREES—Arbor Vite (American, Siberian and 
Chinese), Red Cedar, Common Juniper, Balsam Fir, European 
Silver Fir, Norway Spruce, Red Ameri@éan Spruce, African or 
Silver Cedar, Japan Cedar (Cryptomeria), Pines (Austrian, 
Scotch, Benthamiana, etc.), Yews (English and Irish), Tree Box. 
Mahonia, Washingtonia or “ Big Tree” of California, and many 
other California evergreens, 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, inefuding all the finest new varie- 
ties of Althea, Calycanthus, Flowering Currant, leutzia, Loni- 
ceras, Lilacs, Spirceas, Syringas, Viburnums, Wiegeleas, etc. 

GSHRUBS—Such as Honeysuckles, Bignonias, Ar- 
istolochia (Pipe Vine), Clematis, Ivy, ete. 

ROSES—A great stock, both on their own roots, and budded on 
the famous Mune.ti stock. This cultivatien is the largest of the 
kind in the Union, covering 6 to 8 acres of ground annually, and 
forming a speciality in itself. All the fine new sorts are annually 
imported, and poor ones discarded as scon as proved. The best 
only are grown in large numbers, 


PHONIAS—(Herbaceous,) a superb collection of upward of 
80 varieties in 8 c'assea, 

PHLOXES—A collection of 140 beautiful varieties in three 
sections, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Fifty selected best sorts of the large 


and Pompone classes, 


CARNATIONS, Picotees and Monthly Carnations, a fine Stock 
HOLLYHOCKS—Superb double varieties of all colors, 


AHLIAS—A sélect assortment of the be ieti 
prize varieties are annually imported.  varietion The 


HARDY BORDER PERENNIAL PLANTS—Over 5p 
cies and varieties. During the pastiour or five years w Na 
given this class of plants special attention. One of © tan 
competent men has had charge of it, and we have been ow Ba 
ly adding such desirable plants as we could find. Content, 


HARDY BULBS—Such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, ¢ 
Imperials, Jonquils, Lilies, ete., imported annually ous, Crow, 
ready to send out in September. _— bally from Holle, 

SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING 
as Gladiolus, Japan Lilies, Amaryllis, Tigridias, THe 
by the dezen, 100 or 1,000. te, 


GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING-OUT PLANTS, of all 


popular classes, grown extensively and sold cheap. 


STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 


PEAR SEEDLINGS, 1 year from seed bed. 
MAZZARD CHERRY, 1 year, strong. 
MAHALEB do. 1 year, strong. 
COMEWELL WILLOW, to graft the Weeping sorts on, 
Ail parties interested are solicited to examine th 
prices. f° eck ani 
The following Catalogues are sent gratis, prepai 
inclose one stamp for each : om Ps oe 
No, 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, new edition, 1860, 
No, 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, new edition 
1860, . 


No. 3—Green-House and Bedding-out Plants, Spring of 1860, 
No. 4—Wholesale or Trade Catalogue, just published. 
ELLWANGEK & BARRY, 
Sept., 1860.—1t. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y 


Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale 
THE BEST IN USB! 


First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermon: State Fair’57 ani 
58. First Premium and no Competition in 59. Piry 
Premium at 13 Different State Fairs. Silver and Brong 
Medals at American Institute Fair, N. Y., 1859, 

I OWE’S SCALES For at uses, have Great Simplicity ani 

Wonderful Accuracy, , 

Require no Pit—May be set on the top of the ground, orony 

barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Cuecx Rops—No Friction on Knire Epers—all frietio 
received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States » 
Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfuction, @ 
taken back. 

_ (8 Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 

Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fair, 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 

April, 1860. 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FOR 
CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES. 


se SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climates 
Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per pound, have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other bells, They cou 
per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which arealso sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
Broken Bells Taken in Exchange, 
or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of the same size. 
G2 Send for a circular. 
United States or Canada, by 
April, 1860, 





Bells delivered in all parts of the 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
93 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 


ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, « 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent. 
at 93 Main street, Buffulu, N. Y. 





April, 1860. 
~TENCIL PLATES—With indelible ink ai! brash for mark 
0 ing clothing. Also, Business Cards «1! to order. 

1 sent free to any address.—1t GEO. B. £..1U DON, Norwich, 
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Trees! T'rees! ‘T'rees! 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1860. 


i _ grateful for past favors, and encouraged with 
aE eabortiod bauer poten — than ever, ask the attention 
of Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters, to their immense atock of 
well-grown Trees and Piants, consisting of— 
le Trees—STanDARD AND Dwarr—Stron and healthy, 
with the King of ‘Compkins Co. and other sorts in large 
oly. 

wa » OE eon | splendid stock, two and three years; 
fine, strong and healthy trees, of the most approved sorts, on 
the quince. g 

r Trees—Stranparp—A large and fine assortment of the 
most desirable kinds, 

Cherry Trees—Sranparp anv Dwarr—Two and three 
years; a fine stock, and beautiful trees. Early Kichmond by 
ihe 100 or 1000. 

Peach Trees—One year. PLUM, two years. ORANGE 
QUINCE. 

Apricots and Nectarines. 

Currants—Red and White Dutch, Victoria, Cherry, White Grape 
and other sorts. 

Gooseberries—Houghton Seedling, and the best English sorts, 

Raspberries—Large quantities of such kinds as Orange, Belle 
de Fontenay, Franconia, Antwerps, 

Blackberries—Lawton largely; Dorchester and Newman’s 
Thornless. 

Rhubarb—Myatt’s Linnzus, Cahoon’s Mammoth, Downing’s 
Colossal and other varieties. 

Grape Vines— Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Rebecca, Logan, »nd many other new and old sorts in large 
quantitivs ; strong plants, one and two years old, grown in the 
open air and in large pots under glass, Also, 

Forricn Vartetizs—For cultivating under glass; of the best 
sorts, such as Stock wood, Golden Hamburgh, Bowood Muscat, 
Muscat St. Laurent, Black Hamburgh, Zingindal, Royal Musca- 
dine, and 30 others of the best kinds, one and two years old. 
And for 

Orcuanp-Hovse Cutture—We have a fife lot of these in extra 
large pots, for immediate fruiting. 

Evergreens—Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch, Norway, 
Austrian and White Pines, Red Cedar, American and Siberian 
Arbor Vite, Junipers, &c. 

Deciduous Trees and Shrubs—Horse Chestnut, Mountain 
ash, European and American Linden, Maples, American Chest- 
nul, American and European Ash, Judas Tree, Laburnum, 
Snowball, Purple Fringe, Alihzas, Spirwas, &c. 

Roses—Climbing and Hybrid Perpetuals; a fine assortment of 
str ng plants, 

Hedge Plants—American Arbor Vitw, Red Cedar, Privet, 
Honey Locust, &e. 

Stocks for Nurserymen—Angers Quince, Pear, Plum, Maz- 
zard and Mahaleb Cherry, one year, and Apple Stocks, twe 
years. 


Packing will be done in the best manner for all parts of the 
eountry, Descriptive Catalogues furnished; Wholesale Cata- 
logues in August. 

Geneva, Ontario Co., N.Y., Aug. 1, 1860,—2t 

T. C. MAXWELL & BROS. 





GENEVA NURSERY, 
GENEVA, N. ¥. 


HE Proprietors of this old established Nursery take pleasure 
in offering for sale the coming Fall a large and fine stock of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Green- 
House Plants, 

Weinvite particular attention to our stock of Standard and Dwarf 

Pears and Standard Apples, having a very large stock, all grown 

jo S. gravelly loam of upland. Orchardists should bear this in 

mind. 

Grape-Vine Department.—Having increased our facili- 
ties for propagating, we have erecied three very large glass 
houses, enabling us to grow vines at a much reduced price by 
the dozen or thousand, mostly of the new and popular sorts—such 
as Delaware, Rebecca, Concord, Diana, Hartford Prolific—ail 
hardy, for out-door culture, Also, Foreign sorts for culture under 

ass. 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nurseries 
Rochester, N. Y., offer for sale for the Autumn of 1860 and 
Spring of 1561, one of the largest stocks of STANDARD AND 
DWARF FRUIT TREES, Smacz Fruits, Ornamental. Tress, 
Snuevuss, Roses, PLants, &c., in the United States. The Grounds 
at the present time contain over 


Three Hundred and Fifty Acres, 


devoted entirely to the cultivation af Trees and Plants. 

The stock is so extensive in its different departments, that they 
are enabled to furnish th: entire orders of their correspondents 
of the different kinds, of the best quality, and at the lowest mar. 
ket prices. Trees and Plants are packed in such a manner that 
they will reach the more distant parts of the United ditates in 
perfect condition, 

Orders from Narserymen, Dealers and others, who may wish to 
purchase in large quantities, are executed with care and dispatch, 
as well as those who may favor them with the smallest orders, 


CATALOGUES. 

The following Catalogues contain full particulars of the stock 
in the different departments, and will be furnished gratia to all 
applicants who enclose a postage stamp for each : 

No, 1—Deacriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No, 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
éc., for the Autumn of 1860 and Spring of 1861. 

No, 83—Catulogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Green-House and 
Bedding Planta. 

No. 4— Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, for Nurserymen 
and Dealers, and others who may wish to buy in large quantities, 
for Autumn of 1860. 

No. 5—Cutalogue of Flowering Bulbs. 

Address 

Aug.—3t 


° FROST & CU., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, tochester, N.Y. 


WM, PATERSON'S 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 


\ ANUFACTURED and for sale at Division Street Wharf, 
Vi Newark, N.J., and by the Manufacturer's agents in this and 
other States, 

It is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash or satisfactory 
references, here or in New York, will be promptly exeented. 

The aforesaid article consists principally of charred bones, dis- 
solved by sulphuric acid, with a large proportion of Peruvian 
Guano, and other important ingredients. 

The largely increased sales for the last six years, with the unso- 
licited Reports of Agents, &c., attest satisfactorily its remunera- 
tive resulis, being found more permanent in its effects than Peru- 
vien Guano, and consequently decidedly mure profitable. 

It has been the aim of the Manufacturer to make this Manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rely assuredly that it 
will continue to be uniform in quality and profitable to the buyer. 

Cireulars, with particular instructiens for use, wil) be sent by 
mail when requested, or on application to his agents. 

May—t WM. PATERSON. 


A. BROWER’S 


Patent Water-Proof Composition, 


j JARRANTED to make Boots and Shoes, and all Leather, 
impervious to water, and last nearly as Jong again for using 
it. Peddlers make from $2 to $5 per day selling it. Send —? 
for circular. For sale by all dealers in Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Drugs, Notions and Groceries. A. BROWER 
May—6t. 4 Reade Street, New York. 


A meEicax GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker’s Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Comp:ny. C. 8. Marsmany, President; H. Marurr, secretary. 
J. K CHAPPELL, Agent. 
64 Exchange Street, Rochester, N.Y. 














June—tf 





GUFFOLE SWINE.—The subscribers have on hand and for 
\) sale Pure Blood Surro:x Pres, bred from their importations 
of 1852, 1858, 1859, sap —. . 
Address OSIAH STIC RY or 
July—St ISAAC STICKNEY, { Boston, Mass. 


HORN-HORNS—Several young Bulls and Heifers, Surro.x 
OO Swrve—all ages. For sale by T. L. HARISON, 
July—6t* Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 








We invite all to call and examine our stock before pureh Zz 
elsewhere, Trees will te packed in damp moss for trans: tion. 
Address W., T. & E. SMITH, 
Aeg.—% Geneva, N. Y. 





G EORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-horn 
X and Galloway Cattle, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 
ham P.0., Co.York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
July—ly 











SUPERIOR SPANISH MERINO BUCKS for sale by 
June—6t GEO. CAMPBELL, West Westminster, Vt. 

H%: ! HONEY !—875 per month Don’t fail to send your 
address to 2* G. G. BERRY, North Strafford, N. 1. 

Leorric WEATHER INDICATORS—Manufactured by 

: KE & CO., Newark, New Jersey. Samples mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Sept—2t 
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FAIRBANKS’ 





STANDARD SCALES! 


DAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS where a 


- correct and durable Scale is required. 
Every Farmer and Cattle Dealer should have a Farnsanxs’ 
Scare. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
189 Broadway, New York. 
8S. W. Srevens, Traveling Agent. Post Office address, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. June—6t 


Send for a circular. 





~ JOHN DONNELLAN & Co, 


PROPEfETORS OF THE 


Rocnester & Lake Avenue Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FFER for sale this coming Fall a much larger stock than 
( usual of very fine, thrifty grown stuff, at wholesale and retail, 
comprising in part as follows: 
APPLES—Standard and Dwarf; 
PEARS—Standard and Dwarf; 
CHERRIES—*‘tandard and Dwarf; 
PEACHES, PLUMS, APRICOTS, NECTARINES, &c., &c. 
GRAPES—Diana, Concord, Rebecca and Delaware. 
CURRANTS—One dozen new varieties ; also Cherry and other 
varieties in large quantities. 
GOOSEBERRIES—Imported English varieties; good, strong 
plants. 
RASPBERRIES AND STRAWBERRIES, 
ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB, 


LAWTON BLACEHKEBERRY, 
HORSE CHESTNUTS—Of all sizes. 
EVERGREENS—From one to nine feet, as follows: Balsam, 


Norway and Black Spruce, American Arbor Vita. 
20,000 good strong plants of Hysrrp Perprr- 
ROSES} vALs and Mossgs, Boursons and Tras. 


PHONTAS—Donnellan’s new seedling, Chinese Pawonias, at re- 
duced prices, 


(2 Seed of the above variety, in 50 cents packages, sent free 
to 4 part of the United States. 
Old varieties by the 100, viz: Whitage, Dumea and Fragrans. 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
Herbaceous Plants, Green-House Plants, &c., &c. 


The above mentioned stock will be found as represented, 
and we particularly desire those persons purchasing largely to 
see our Prices. Catalogues (Nos. 1 and 2,) sent free on receipt 
of one-cent stamp for each. Persons ordering from a distance 
r.y depend on having their stuffs packed with care. 

Address J. DONNELLAN & CO 
Aug.—2t Rochester, N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES !! 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
wu Strawberry shall I plant? Why! the Wilson’s Alba- 
ny. Why? Because it is the most chery the largest, 
and finest berry out. In fact it is the “ fashionable” berry. 
Originated at the Albany Nursery, where plants can be procured 
by addressing JOHN WILSON, Albany, N. Y¥. 
Price Per 160 Plants...cccccccccccceccoces $1 
do 1000 do 
Liberal discount to the 
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HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 


Keystone Cider & Wine Mil), 


% 





5 PATENT 
iCKOKS PA 
eon 20 1855 





T= admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1860. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and 
well worthy. the attention of all farmers want ng such machines, 
It bas no superior in the market, and is the «nly mill that wy 
properly grind Grapes. Price $40. For sale by all respectable 
dealers 
Address the manufacturer, 
Aug —3t 


a! / ‘ a TTTT|T.| 
SMALL FRUITS. 
W* have an immense stock of SMALL FRUITS, for sale 
daring the Autumn of 1860 and Spring of 1861, 

In addition to the more common sorts of Native Grapes, ye 
have over 25,000 plants of such desirable sorts as Delaware, (on. 
cord, Diana, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific, Early Northern Mus 
cadine, Logan, and 20 other sorts—strong vires, for out-door 
culture. Of Foreign Grapes, we have 35 sorts, one to two 
years old, for Hot or Cold Vineries, or for fruiting in pots, 

An extensive stock of each of the common sorts of Currants, 
one or two years old, and fine one year old plants of White Grape, 
Victoria, Cherry, &c. y 

Fine and wel! grown Gooseberry plants, of the American 
and Houghton Seedling, whieh never mildew, as weil as the bet 
English sorts most suitable for this climate. 

A great stock of Raspberries, such as Red Antwerp (Hoi- 
son River), Yellow Antwerp. Orange, Franconia, Knevetts Gi- 
ant, &c, including several thousand of the Autumn-bearing 
kinds, Belle de Fontenay, Marvel ef 4 Seasons, and others, 

Strawberries—The most extensive stock of saleable plants 
and varieties—comprising over €0 sorts—in the Union. 

Fine Blackberries— New Rochelle and Dorchester, in large 
quantities. 

Also, Figs, Filberts and Mulberries. 

Orders from Nurserymen, Dealers, and others who may wish 
to buy in large quantities, as well as those who may favor us with 
the smallest orders, will be executed with care and dispatch, 

CataLocues containing description, with prices at retail, and 
No. 4 Catalogue, offering plants in large quantities sent on appli- 
cation containing a postage stamp for each 

FROST & CO.. 
Proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nurseries, 
August, 1859.—3t Rochester, N. Y. 


NURSERY TREES FOR SALE. 
SS Gey been engaged in the Nursery business for the last 
seven years, our grounds now occupy over 25 acres of the 
most popular kinds of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
We therefore solicit the attention of Planters, Nurserymen and 


W. 0. NICKOK, 
Eagle Works, Warrisburgh, Pa 

















Dealers in Trees to our large and fine stock on hand for the Fall 
packing to suit customers. JAYNE & PLATNAN. 
Benton, Yates Co., N. Y., Aug. 1, 186".—2t*® 
FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 

A DAY,.—Agents Wanted to travel for the MAMMOTH 
close 6 cts., for a specimen copy, to MARIE LOUISE HANKINS 
& Co., Publishers, 182 Nassau st., New York City. Aug.—if 

UT UP in the best manner, and ready for delivery by the Ib 
of March. Price. #6 to $3 per 1,000. 1 


wade. Our personal attention will be given to proper boxing and 
g “FAMILY PICTORIAL.” 0 75 cts. a venr Ev 
500,000 APPLE GRAFTS. 
BARNABY, TEAS & SHEPHEARD, Raysville, ind, 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


NOISELESS 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HE undersigned, CL reymEn of varic us denominations, hav- 
ing purchased and used in our families “GROVER & BA- 
KER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” take 
pleasure in recommending it as an insirament fully combining 
the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, ease 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unite 
to render it a machine unsurpasse 2d by any in the market, and 
one which we feel confident will give satisfaction to all who may 
purchase and use 4 
Rev. W. P. STRICKLAND, 
Rey. N. “VANSANT, New York. 
Rev. B. YARD, 
Rev. i P. RODGERS, D.D. { 


Rev. r B. SPRAGUE, DD., Albany, N. ¥. 
Rev. J. N. CAM’ BLL. DD 

Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, >] 

Kev. CHARLES HAWLEY, 

Rev. DANIEL H. TE MPLE, Auburn, N.Y. 
Rev. 1. M. HOPKINS, 

Rev. WIL LIAM HOSMER, 

Rev. 0. H. TIFFANY, D.D., 
Rev. U. J. BOWEN, 

Rev. JNA. CR oss, 

Rev. JOHN M’CRON, DD,, 
Rev. W. T. D. « LEM, 
Key. R. C. GALRBAITH, Govanstown, Md, 
Rev. T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Rev. 1 aay E. LOCKE, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Rev. W. A. CRO KE, Norfolk, Pa. 

Rev. J. F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va, 

Rev. CHAS. HANKEL, D.D., ‘Lharleston, & C. 
Rey. A. A. POK TER, Selma, Ala, 

Rev. JOSEPH J. TWISE, Lea OG 

Rev. B. B. KOSS, Modile, 

Rev. J. L. MICUHAUX, afteld, N.C. 

Rev, A. C. HARRIS, Henderson, N. C. 

Rev. ag Y A RILEY, Montrose, Pa, 

Prof. W. D. WILSUN. D.D., Geneva, N.Y. 

Rev. ELBERT 8L INGERLAND, Scotia, N.Y. 
Prof. JOHN FOSTER, . 

Rev. FRAN: [3 G. GRATZ, Schenect’y, 
Rev. J. TURNBULL BACKUS, D.D., N.Y. 
Rev. P. ©. PRUGH, Xenia, O. 

Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A.M., Cincinnati, 0. 
Rev. E. GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, 0. 


Rev. A. BLAKE, 
| ambder, 0. 


Baltimore, Ma, 


Rev. E. C. BE NSON, A.M., 
Rev. J. J. MELHUENNY, D.D.. 
Rev. F. CHESTER, Ironton, 0. 
Rev. E. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind. 
Rev. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Saline, Mich, 
Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY, Galena, Iu, 
Rev. ENSTEIN MORBOUGH. Cambridge City, Ind 
Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Ailton, Ind, 
Rev. CALVIN VALE, Martinsburgh, N.Y. 
Rev. JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn, 
Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, 
Rev. H. L WAYLAND, } Worcester, Maas. 
Rev. WILLIAM PHIPPS, 
Rev. OSMOND C Tah x 
o hurch, } Concord, NZ. 
Rey. THOS. RATHAY, t 
Rev. G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. 
Rev. A. M. STOW E, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Rev. WILLIAM LUNG, Olif’ Jvine, Mich, 
Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York. 18 
samme Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
1% North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 115 Lake Street, Chic: 18 
Newhall House, Milwaukee. 5 Merrill Block, Detroit. 171 Su- 
perior Street, Cleveland. 
=" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. _23 
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“|gpanpine’s: s PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING@’S PREPARED GLUE! 

SAVE THE PIBCES! 


ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
(a “A Srrron In Trove saves Nove.” 29 


As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it 
8 very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies. and no household can afford to be 
without it. Itis always ready and up to the sticking point, There 
is-no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used’ in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Piatt Street, New York. 


FENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 
package. 


Address 


(8 A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 


"| will save ten times its cost annually to every household. 4g 


Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUB, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS, 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY GROCERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
S80LD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 














Manufactured by 

HENRY C. SPALDING & C0., 

, 48 Cedar Street, Newy York. 
Address Post-Office, Box No, 8,600. Deo., 1859.—ly 











FRESH FRUITS 


ALL THE YEAR! 
THE YEOMAN®S’ 


mur SUPT 


NOR Utility, Convenience, Economy 
I and Safety is unequalled for pre- 
serving Fruits in a fresh state, in any 
climate, an indefinite time. 

“Having used these Bottles we find 
them exceedingly convenient, and just 
the thing needed."—J. J. Tuomas, in 
Register of Rural Affairs. 

For Descriptive and Price Circulars, 
address the Proprietor at Walworth, 
Wayne Co., N.Y, 

May—tf T. G. YEOMANS. 

WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
TE will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 
\ sce Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Di 
rectory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred 
of these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, The book contains an index, showing where 
descriptions of the cuts will be found. 


Address tf JOSEPH HARRIS, Roocuzster, N.Y. 
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GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1861. 


Iv order that our friends may see that we are determined tod 
all that we can to recompense them for their generous efforts i» 
extend the circulation of the Genesee Farmer, we announce thas 
early our List of Cash Prizes to be awarded to those who send y 
the largest clubs of subscribers on or before the fifteenth day 
January, 1861. Last year, our highest Prize was $25; this yeu, 
encouraged by our increased circulation, we head the list with g 
Prize of Fifty Dollars in Cash! and in order that our friends Thay 
have time to do all that they can to extend our circulat on, andip 
give those residing in places where we now have but few, 
scribers an equal chance with these where the Furmer ig better 
known, we have concluded to send the Genesee Farmer for the 
three remaining months of this year and the entire volume fg 
1861, for Fifty Cents! This will give al our friends who inte 
to compete for these Premiums an opportunity to commence ¢ 
once, 


January Cash Premiums, 


1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall send 
us the largest number of subscribers for the next volume of the 
Genesee Farmer before the 15th day of January, 1861, 

2. THIRTY DOLLARS in Cash to the person who shall send 
the second highest number, as above. 

8 TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list, 

. FLFTEEN DOLLARS for the fourth. 

. TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 

. NINE DOLLARS for the sixth. 

. EIGHT DOLLARS for the seventh, 

. SEVEN DOLLARS for the eighth, 

. SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 

. FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. 
FOUR DOLLARS for the eleventh, 

. THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth. 

. TWO DOLLARS for the thirteenth, 

. ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth. 

In competing for the above Premiums, it must be borne ia 
mind that no subscription is taken for less than a year, Thos 
wishing the paper for the last three months of this year, must send 
fifty cents for each subscriber, and the subscriber will then get 
the paper for fifteen months, viz: the October, November and 
December numbers of this year, and the entire volume for 1661, 
Those who wish the paper to commence with the January sum 
ber for 1861, can have it in clubs, as hitherto, at 874 cents each 
per annum, 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us Eicut Subscribers, (at # 
cents each, for the fifiecn monthe—October, 1860, to December, 
1861, inclusive—or at 873¢ cents for the year 1861) we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of the Rural Annual for 1860, or, as som 
as published, for 1861. 

2 To every person who sends us Srxtren subscribers, (s 
above) we will send one exira copy of the Genesee Farmer, 
and one copy of the Rural Annual for 1860, or 1861, 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, (@ 
above) we will send two extra copies of the Furmer, or two 
copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, 

Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes. If not, Specific Premiums will be sent in 
the same ratio as the above. 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to om 
address. We send the papers wherever the members of the cid 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sen? in all # 
one time. Names can be added at any time, and all that aw 
sent in before the fifteenth of January will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

(2 Money may be mailed at our risk, and you need nd 
“register” the letters. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND ProrrreTor OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
September 1, 1860. Rocnzsrzs, N. Y. 





STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, N, T. 





